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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & (0.5 


PUBLICATIONS. 











CONSTABLE'S 
ORIENTAL MISCELLANY. 
VOL, I. 


BERNIER’S TRAVELS IN THE 
MOGUL EMPIRE. 


An Entirely New Edition, with a Frontispiece printed in 18 colours on 
Japanese paper, other Illustrations and Three Maps. _ ; 
By ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, F.S.A. Scot. 
Crown 8vo, pp. liv—soo. Price 6s. net. 


VOL. II. 


POPULAR READINGS IN 
SCIENCE. 


By JOHN GALL, M.A., LL.B., late Professor of Mathematics and 
Physics, Canning College, Lucknow, and 
DAVID ROBERTSON, M.A., LL.B., B.Sc. 
With 56 Diagrams, a Glossary of Technica! Terms, and an Index. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 468. Price 5s. net. 


VOL, III. 


AURENG-ZEBE: 
A TRAGEDY. 
By JOHN DRYDEN ; and Book II. of THE CHACE, a Poem, by 
WILLIAM SOMERVILE. 

Edited, with Biographical Memoirs and Copious Notes, by K. DEIGHTON, 
B.A., Editor of ‘Select Plays of Shakespeare.’ With a Portrait of 
Dryden, and a Coloured Reproduction of an Indian 
Painting of the Emperor Akbar Deer-stalking. 

Crown 8vo, pp. xili-222. Price 5s. net. 

‘An interesting reprint of Dryden's Tragedy. . . . . If any one wishes 
to realise by an hour's easy reading the vast gulf which separates our know- 
ledge of India, and our conceptions about India at the close of this nine- 
teenth century, from the views of our ancestors about India in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century, we recommend this book to his notice. 
Mr. Deighton’s copious and suggestive foot-notes will render the perusal 
both profitable and pleasant.'— Z7mes. 


VOL. IV. 


LETTERS FROM A MAHRATTA 
CAMP. 


By THOMAS DUER BROUGHTON. 
A New Edition with an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir M. | 
GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I., F.R.S. 
Notes, Coloured and other Illustrations, very full Index, and a Map. 
Price 6s. net. ~ 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 


INDIAN FIELD SPORTS. 


A Series of 10 Coloured Plates, selected and Reproduced from the Engra- 
vings first Published in 1807, after Designs by - 
Captain THOS. WILLIAMSON, of the Bengal Army. 
With an Introduction and a Description of each Plate. 
Oblong 4to. Printed on Hand-made Paper, and handsomely bound in 
cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, 10s. 6d. ; 

‘No more charming gift-volume has appeared this season than the re 
production of Williamson's famous old plates of “ Indian Field Sports ” 
.... It was a happy thought of Mr. Archibald Constable to bring o 
a reproduction of the most characteristic of these e phe 


: ; act ngravings in a form and 
at a price which placed them within easy reach of the general public 
—Times. : . 


STUDIES IN MOHAMMEDANISM. 


Historical and Doctrinal, with a Chapter on Islam in England, 
By JOHN J. POOL. 
With a Frontispiece and Index, pp. xvi—420. Crown 8vo, full cloth, 
price 6s. 
‘ As a ‘‘ popular text-book,” dealing with some of the most picturesque 
aspects of Islam, it deserves more than ordinary attention.’— Zimes, 


THE INDIAN MAGAZINE AND 
REVIEW. 


A Publication which aims at interesting its Readers in the People of 
India, in their Literature, their History, their Art, and their Customs : 
their various Phases of Development, and particularly in their 
Progress. 

Sixpence Monthly. Subscription, 5s. per annum, post free. 





14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, 





WORKS BY W. E£. HENLEY. 


( DEACON BRODIE. 


THREE PLAYS - ADMIRAL GUINEA. 
| BEAU AUSTIN. 
By W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo. 252 pages, printed by Constable on hand-made paper with wide 
margins, bound in cloth, top gilt, bevelled edges, 8s. 6d. net. 

In addition to the ordinary Edition, 30 copies have been printed on 
Japanese vellum, all of which are subscribed for, and 100 copies in large 8vo, 
on Dutch hand-made paper, twenty of which are still for sale at 25s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Beau Austin... . contains passages of 
such delightful English as no one with the smallest sense of style can read 
or hear without emotion, and its culminating scene is, both in diction and 
dramatie feeling, the noblest passage in English prose drama of the present 
century. Admiral Guinea. ‘This brilliant piece of workmanship is incom- 
parably deft and spirited, and if ever there was an acfadle play this is it. 

Times.—‘ Their publication in permanent form is in every respect to 
be welcomed by all lovers of good literature.’ — , 

Queen.—‘ Leau Austin is the finest play since Sheridan wrote. 

Liverpool Post.—‘ The style is exquisite. . . . and gives to all 
who have a feeling for elegant diction a rare treat.’ . 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ Seau Austin .... the characters are in- 
dividualised with exquisite delicacy and certainty of touch, the action pro- 
ceeds by nicely adjusted steps to its culmination and close, and the dialogue 
is full of humour, dignity, and beauty. ... . Admiral Guinea... » the 
sleep-walking scene of the last act is one of the weirdest and most thrilling 
dramatic conceptions known to us.’ 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
THE ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE done into 


ENGLISH by JOHN FLORIO. With Introduction, by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY, Vol. I. small 4to. xxx—379 pages, printed by Constable, 
and bound in half-buckram, 15s. net. 

Subscriptions are received for Vols. II. and III. of Montaigne (to be 
published early in 1893) at 12s. 6d. net. After publication the price of 
these volumes will be raised to 15s. each. 

*.* The object of this Series is to place book-lovers and lovers of 
sixteenth century English in possession of masterpieces of English prose, 
produced in the most stately and distinguished form attainable by the 
printer's art. The reception of the first has been so favourable that the 
Publisher promises at least two more numbers for 1893; ‘ Heliodorus and 
Apuleius,’ and Philemon Holland's ‘ Suetonius.’ 

St. James's Gazette.—‘We have not seen lately such a 
splendid piece of modern printing as the first volume of Mr. W. E, 
Henley's ‘‘ Tudor Translations” Series—‘‘ Montaigne’s Essays.” ’ 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD and other 


VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Price 
5s. net. Printed by Constable on special paper with rough edges. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ The passion of the verse, page after page, 
is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid light, 
Times.—‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 
Academy.—‘A veritable virtuoso, a past-master of his craft. 
. - These are of a most rare and amazing excellence.’ 
Professor Minto in 7%e Sookman— Mr. Henley’s “ Volun- 
taries” are an artistic triumph.’ 


A BOOK OF VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. Third 


Edition. 316mo. With Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
Infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. HoLeE, R.S.A. 

Spectator.—‘ The author is a genuine poet . . . . there ts fresh- 
ness in all he writes, and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps 
rarer, a clear eye for outline and colour and character in a good deal of it. 
. » » » Mr. Henley’s keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity 
for song are unmistakable.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘A horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet 
rightly done, little book—a book which no one should be advised to read, 
and which no one would be content to have missed.’ 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. Essays in Apprecia- 
tion. By W. E. HENLEY. Second Edition. 16mo, XII-235 pages. 
Printed by Constable. Cloth, top gilt, price 5s. net. 

Spectator.—‘ This is one of the most remarkable volumes of 
literary criticism—in more senses than one it is the most striking—that 
have appeared for a number of vears. Mr. Henley has been known for a 
considerable time as one of the most fearless, if not also as one of the most 
uncompromising, of the art critics. . .... Heisamaster of a most remark- 
able and attractive style.’ 

Athenzum.—‘ The exceeding liveliness of his style, his fondness 
for epigram and antithesis, his love of paradox and generalisation, his 
faculty of adapting old phrases to new uses, and other characteristics of 
his, attract and delight the reader. . . . . He possessess a wide range of 
reading, real insight, a hearty appreciation of good literature, and a 
genuine faculty of making just comparisons. A collection of brilliant yet 
thoughtful observations on authors and books in which there is not a dull 
line, and which contains much that is at once original and true.’ 


LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected 


from the best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries. By W. E. HENLEY, Printed by Constable, on laid paper 
and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xvii-+ 362 pp., bound in 
stamped gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 
The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 
Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley his brought to the task of selection an 
instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.’ 
Boston Herald (U.S.A.).—‘One of the best anthologies by 
which literature has ever been enriched.’ 
Scotsman.—‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together.’ 


London: DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND. 
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MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 


(ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS), 


80 to 84 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Branch Offices: 
241 Brompton Road, S.W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C, 


1—FOR THE SUPPLY OF THE BEST 


BOOKS In English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. Subscriptions opened from any date. Pros. 
pectuses on Application. 


2.—_THE SECOND-HAND BOOK SALE 
DEPARTMENT. 


A Monthly List is published of all the Books offered at 
Reduced Prices, and can be sent gratis on applicatien. 


3.—MUDIE’S EXPORT DEPARTMENT. 


Books for BOOKSELLERS, FREE LIBRARIES, and 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS in the Colonies and Abroad, 
selected from Mudie’s Clearance Lists, to the value of 
Twenty Pounds and upwards, will be forwarded FREIGHT 
FREE to any seaport in India, China, Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Canada, and the United 
States of America. 


ALL LISTS PO&T FREE ON APPLICATION, 


LINED CASES SUPPLIED AT MODERATE CHARGES, 
Insurances effected at Current Rates. 
Remittances should be made payable to Mudie and Co., London, 
Bankers: London ani Westminster Bank. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd, 
30 TO 34 NEW OX=ORD STREET, LONDON, 


- Shipping Announcements, 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 











CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA, 
MAURITIUS. } ROCKHAMPTON, 


BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BU RM AH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every "Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to “SELLATLY, HANKEY. Seweit & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. ST E AME RS among the LARGEST and FAST EST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 


every comfort. 


. Head Offices— 
(F. GREEN & CO., and saaeent masa caret 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., i eeSTonooN 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


Managers 





‘A highly important Handbook for Investors, "— Dave ol Mercury. 
NOW READ) 

AMERICAN RAILROADS AS INVESTMENTS. 
By S, F. VAN OSS. Demy 8vo, Cloth, 832 pp. Price 16s. (12s. net.) 
With five large coloured Maps showing situation and competitors of every System. 
STA TIST, roth December, 1892 :—‘ Will enable any one inte rested in these 

securities to have a very decided grasp of thei ir position.’ 

STANDARD (City Article), 19th December :—‘ A most creditable produc: 
OOM ias@ aa \‘number of maps and well-digested statistics will help to 
throw a clear light on the value of American Securities as Investments.’ 

FINANCIAL TIMES, oth December :— Mr. Van Oss's book, with its 
interesting sketches of leading American lines and railroad policy and 
prospects, supplemented by some excellent maps, will help to dissemi- 

nate clear and accurate ideas on a subject of such great importance.’ 


London; EFFINGHAM WILSON & CO., 11 Royal Exchange, E.C, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NOW READY. Cloth, 21s. 


DIARY OF THE SALISBURY PAR- 
LIAMENT. By H. W. Lucy, Author of ‘A Diary of Two 
Parliaments.’ Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 

THIRD EDITION. 32s 


THE DIPLOMATIC REMINIS- 


CENCES OF LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, P.C., G.C.B., 
1837-1862. With Portrait. 2 vols. 
EDITION DE LUXE. Price 21s. 


A VISION OF SAINTS. By Lewis 


Morris. With 20 Full-page Illustrations from the Old Masters 
and from Contemporary Por raits. 


POPULAR EDITION. 12: 


HENRIETTE RONNER. The Painter 
of Cat Life and Cat Character. Containing a Series of Beautiful 
Phototype Illustrations. The Text by M. I]. SpErLMANN. 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 16s. 


RIVERS OF THE EAST COAST. 
Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. With numerous highly finished 
Engravings.’ Popular Edition. 

SERIES IIL. 1§s. 


THE CABINET PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY. Containing 36 Cabinet Photographs ‘of Eminent Men 
and Women of the Day, from Photographs by Messrs. W. & D. 
Downey, Photographers to the Queen. With Biographical 
Sketches. 


Complete in 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 


HISTORIC HOUSES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. Profusely Illustrated. With Contribu 
tions by the Rev. Professor Bonney, F.R.S., and others. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 6s. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. 


BARRIE, Author of ‘ A Window in Thrums,’ etc. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 5s. 
PLAYTHINGS AND PARODIES. 
By BARRY PAIN, Author of ‘In a Canadian Canoe.’ 
Crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 63. 


‘I SAW THREE SHIPS.’ and other 


Winter’s Tales. By ©., Author of ‘Dead Man’s Rock,’ ‘The 
Splendid Spur,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt lettered, 6s. 


‘LA BELLA,’ and Others. Being certain 


Stories recollected by EGertTon Caste. Author of ‘Conse- 
quences.’ 


NOW READY. Price 4s. 


ZERO THE SLAVER. A Romance of 


Equatorial Africa. By LAWRENCE FLETCHER, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., Lupcate Hitt, Lonpon. 





Messrs. WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST, 


NOW READY. 


ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE. by J. 
FF, HOGAN, Author of ‘ The Irish in Australia.’ 10s. 6d. 


*,* A biography which specially deals with Mr. Iowe's life in Australia. 


GOSSIP OF THE CENTURY. Personal and Traditional 
Memories — Social, Literary, Artistic With copious Illustrations, 
chiefly Portraits. By the Author of ‘ Flemish Interiors.’ 2 vols. royal 
vO, price 42s. 

‘The two volumes are, in fact, a kind of encyclopaedia of gossip about 
monarchs, statesmen, | or writers, actors, singers, soldiers, men of 
fashion.’—Dazly Ne 


‘He has ld his story well.’ Spectator. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND FROM THE RESTORATION TO 


PHE REVOLUTION. By W. C. SYDNEY, Author of ‘ England and 








the English in the Eighteenth Century.’ 1 vol. ros. 6d. 
‘ He has an eye for what is picturesque, a taste for what is curious, and 
enough sense to divide his survey equitably between the scandals and follies 
of the town and the sobcrer life of the rest of England.’— 77mes. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH IN THE EIGH- 


PEENTH CENTURY. By W. C. SYDNEY. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s 
‘Mr. Sydney has succeeded in picturing the men and women, costumes 
and pastimes, coffee-houses and clubs, vices, follies, and superst tions of the 
past century in . highly graphic and realistic manner... . . A useful and 
de tful book.’—Darly Lelegraph. 


SOLDIERS AT SEA. 2s. pndeen Suinipe 


A description by a non-commissioned officer of a private soldier's life 

In ati ship 
# 

Two NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. ‘ 
THOSE MIDSUMMER FAIRIES. By THeopora Etms- i 
Lie, Author of ‘ The Little Lady of Lavender.’ With 29 Illustrations i 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 4 


‘ The illustrations are extremely beautiful.’—A/anchester E-xaminer. 
‘Will be a great favourite with many children. The book is daintily 
bound and has some fine illustrations.’ —S4, /ames s Gazette, 


PIXIE. By Mrs. Briacpen, Author of ‘Trash,’ ete, 


With Illustrations by Edwin J. Ellis. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
} 


‘Is very delightful reading for little ones.’ —Darly Chronicle. 





NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT THE 
L/BRARIES. 


ROY OF ROY’S COURT. A Story of the Napoleonic | 


: 
Wars. By WILLIAM WESTALL. 2 v1 i 
be: — of Roy's Court” is a difficult book to Jay down. Were Mr. | ' 
Westall as strong in characterisation as he is in incident, he would be hard 
to surpass as a romantic writer. As it is, his condensed yet lucid style, his 
fertile invention, and wi information make most fascinating reading. 


Lhe Time 


A GERALDINE. A Nov.l. By R. AsHE KING. 2 vols. 
‘Mr. Ashe King has shown before that he can write a good Irish 
story, and ‘‘ A Geraldine ’ makes assurance of his capability doubly sure.’ 


—Daily ¢ CAroni 


MANY A YEAR AGO. A Novel. By Mrs. H. Martin, 


Author of ‘A Manand a Brother.’ 2 vols. 


‘This beautiful novel will recall to the mind of many readers Oliver 
Goldsmith's ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield.” '—Liverpool Mercury. 


ROSAMOND’S STORY. By Ina Garvey. 2 vols. ) 


[ Now ready. 


RRND cre pean 


FORTHCOMING NEW BOOKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN. By Frances Gerarp. A 


New and Revised Edition. 6s. 


THE INSANITY OF GENIUS. By J. F. Nispev. 


Third Edition. 


MRS. GRUNDY AT HOME. A Novel. By C. T. C. 





James, Author of ‘ Holy Wedlock.’ Fan. 12th, 
CONSTANCE. A Novel in Three Volumes. By i a 

Puicips, Author of ‘ As in a Looking-Glass.’ Fan. 1oth, 
THAT HATED SAXON. By Lady Grevitie. 1 vol. 

With Illustrations by E. J, ELLts. Fan. 16th. 


WARD & DOWNEY, York StrReEET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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NOTES 


Tue New Year brings the Government fresh proofs of 
the perils that environ the Home Rule Bill, which, as 
Sir Edward Clarke hinted to his constituents at Plymouth, 
may be snuffed out in the preliminary stage. On behalf 
of English and Scottish Radicals Mr. Labouchere in Truth 
and Dr. Wallace in The New Review oppose the retention 
of the Irishry at St. Stephen’s. Mr. Tim Healy at New- 
castle repeated the shibboleth ‘ Put your trust in Glad- 
stone, but in the same breath demanded the release 
of the Dynamiters (to which, it is said, the Home Secre- 
tary is by no means unfavourable) and condemned the cut- 
throat proposal to fix the taxable ratio of Ireland to Britain 
at one fifteenth, a proportion the Irish cannot and will not 
pay. For the rest, he expressed the belief that the Glad- 
stonians intend to concede the control of landlords, police, 
and judiciary ; while he sneered at the dynamite godsend, 
at the aversion from priestly terrorism, and at the rival 
faction —which included all the blackguards and not 
one man of intellect. Lord Londonderry, speaking at 
West Hartlepool, declared that after past experience 
Home Rule were an act of insanity, and that Mr. Morley’s 
And the Scottish 
Labour Party indicated pretty plainly at its annual meeting 


policy was mere truckling to disloyalty. 


in Glasgow that it will hold no commerce with either 
Unionists or Separatists. 

Tue Dablin outrage is now the subject of a private 
inquiry under the Explosives Act of 1883; and the 
Separatists commend in Mr. Morley what they condemned 
in Mr. Balfour. 
be accepted as a witness, has averred in London that 


Dr. Tanner, though he is not likely to 


there to follow a certain clue would land the police in the 
Carlton Club. 
tary the Treasury has awarded £100 to Detective Synnott’s 
father. 


On the recommendation of the Irish Secre- 


The Separatist bodies in Ireland, disguised in 
a newly-acquired objection to physical force, continue 
their professions of horror at the atrocity. A manifesto 
issued by the Irish National League of Great Britain 
contains this piece of insolence : ‘One section only of the 
Irish people—the Anti-Home Rulers—does not join in 
the common detestation of that hideous crime.’ In 
Dublin Corporation and elsewhere the Unionists have 
been compelled to protest against such insinuations in the 
resolutions. One of the Nationalist Town Councillors at 
Limerick, however, objected to the Irish becoming felon- 
setters for the Castle and warned his colleagues against 
any friendly expression towards that abode of tyranny. 
The Gweedore scandal has but stimulated the disloyal to 
still more clamorous demands for the Dynamiters’ libera- 
tion, It is complained by the Evicteds that the funds 


raised for the relief of distress are being applied to 
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political objects. Then, the rival factions have had a three 
hours’ fight in Kilrush; and moonlighters have invaded a 
house at Tulla, and fired on one of the inmates—a lady. 





Sir Geratp Portat’s caravan is on the march for 
Uganda, and not a day too soon, At the outset his 
omens read favourably. The water-supply for much of 
his route is reported adequate; there is no reason to 
believe that Sir Gerald will have to deal with aught but 
a pacific situation. The chief anxiety is concerning time, 
and may be stated thus: the journey takes from three 
and a half to four months, and the date fixed for the 
evacuation by the B.S. A.C. is 31st March. Clearly, the 
Imperial Commissioner cannot afford to cut to waste many 
days; else Captain Williams will withdraw his officers. It 
is also the case that Islam is stirred just now by Van 
Kerckhoven’s impudent occupation of Lado. The Khalifa, 
according to rumour, has sent a force from Omdurman 
with a view to his destruction ; nor should that consum- 
mation in itself be greatly regretted. But it would set 
the whole Unyoro and Lake Albert region on fire: so that 
King Leopold’s filibuster and his Abyssinians were -best 
removed by diplomatic means. The Indépendence Belge 
(by the way) has the assurance to counsel us to acquies- 
cence in this gross act of presumption. 





A NEw complication is reported from Tangiers: the 
murder (namely) of a British subject, with the usua 
difficulty in bringing the assassin to justice. Possibly the 
victim may prove to have been some rascally Hebrew: a 
protégé under the Consular system, who has left the world 
but little the poorer for his loss. Still, treaties are 
treaties, and, as Muley Hassan declined to concede com- 
mercial privileges in return for the removal of the said 
anomaly, he must put up with the consequences of stiff- 
neckedness. For the moment the representatives of the 
Powers, notably the Spaniard, are backing our Charg¢ 
d’ Affaires. Still, the sooner a strong Minister is appointed 
to Morocco the better, and we entirely agree with The 
Times that Sir Charles Euan-Smith should not return, if 
for no other reason than because he failed. It is true 
that Count d’Aubigny appears to have quitted Fez with 
no more solid concessions than our own envoy. But that 


is no affair of ours, 





Tue Indian National Congress padgetted its uneventful 
padgettisms, propounding several harmless schemes for 
the reorganisation of society, particularly in India. The 
only piece of real mischief effected was the pablication of 
some hasty and violent language about Sir Charles Elliott 
and his abolition of trial by jury: which, by the way, 
The Daily News denouncesas a measure unconstitutional and 
tyrannic. From the Gilgit frontier it is announced that 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, who has been in communication with our 
agent, is strengthening himself at Chitral, and is anxious 
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to be recognised as Mehtar. The Ameer has not deigned 
to explain his conduct in the matter of Afzul Khan’s mur- 
der: nor an invasion last week of our territory by men 
who usually act under his orders. At St. Petersburg, where 
diplomatists loudly express their friendship for Britain, 
it is reported that the Ameer of Bokhara has been re- 
ceived on the frontier with such demonstrations as are 
not likely to induce belief in these professions. And 
certain of the Pamir officers have been decorated—for 
their services in the cause of science and geography. 





Tue question of the future of the Hawaiian Islands 
again approaches a critical stage. For the farce of a native 
Polynesian monarchy is well-nigh played out. It is 
morally certain that, within a comparatively short period 
Honolulu will be an appanage of British or of United 
States territories in the Pacific. It has still to be settled 
whether the Sandwich Islands are to belong to the 
Empire or to the Republic; and Natives and European 
residents are intriguing by every legitimate and 
illegitimate means to influence the hands of fate. 
Commodore Merrett has been ordered to Honolulu: 
to inquire, for the information of the Washington 
Government, into ‘the causes of the discontent’ 
of the people of Hawaii. On such a mission a naval 
commander is apt to discover that events compel him 
to interpose with decision, and to take steps, in vin- 
dication of the interests he is sent to defend, wherefrom 
his employers cannot recede without loss of prestance and 
popularity. It is not unlikely that the Sandwich Islands 
will be the subject of the next great game of Arglo- 
American politics, and that this question will thrust that 
of Behring Sea into the background. 





Mr. Taitton has formed a Ministry in Quebec to re- 
place Mr. de Boucherville’s: the policy will be identical, 
and economy is its root. The Legislative Council, which 
Mr. Mercier promised to abolish, will be got rid of by his 
opponents, and thus Quebec will be on the same footing as 
the other provinces of the Dominion. Mr. Mercier is now 
for Rome: where, presumably, he will wash him of his 
sins, returning to trouble the face of the earth by agita- 
ting for a disruption of the Empire. A new treasonable 
organisation, the Canadian National League, has been 
started to promote national sentiment: it is scarce 
necessary to name the President. The Dominion revenue 
returns are by no means discouraging to those who have 
urged Canada rather to fight McKinleyism than to conspire 
by the way with the Republican bosses. President Harri- 
son is anxious to deprive her railways of the privilege of 
transporting merchandise in bond across the States free 
of duty, but some of his commercial supporters are 
against the move. 





M. Lovser has confided to an interviewer the common- 
sense theory that the Panama business must be ended 
speedily, and that M. Rouvier should be reckoned innocent 
until he be proved guilty. This honest utterance has been 
received with gibes by the Royalist press, which affects to 
consider that the sedate ex-Premier is poking fun. 
Meanwhile, fresh Boulanger revelations are discrediting 
M. de Mackau and other Orleanist organisers and Russia 
will have naught to say toa Napoleonic coup d'élat. The 
President has confided to the Papal Nuncio that he con- 
templates the future with calm: whereas, Mgr. Hulst (of 
Uganda) recommends a nine days prayer for France and 
there are with him fourteen godly M.P.s. For the rest, 
M. de Blowitz ... .! 
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Tue Kaiser's New Year utterance has been vari- 
ously reported, but the Radical version is an obvious 
gloss. In brief, His Majesty addressed the generals 
on the Army Bills: whose necessity, he said, was 
both military and political. Also, he appears to have 
stated that regimental cabals (as that one hatched by 
Count Waldersee in his honorary banishment at Altona) 
would not be tolerated. According to the Freissinige 
Zeitung he proceeded to denounce the Opposition, and 
declared that its forces shall be broken either in this 
Parliament or the next. Now, Wilhelm II. is terribly 
intemperate of speech; but, for all that, he would think 
twice before gratuitously invoking another ‘Conflict-time.’ 
Equally baseless would appear the revelations (so-called) 
of the Vorwirts with regard to the Guelph Fund. Not 
a single name is given; and but one document im- 
plicates the Caprivi Administration. The present Chan- 
cellor, however, has himself remodelled that dubious 
institution ; and at the same time published the fact that, 
though his predecessor's methods were indifferent honest, 
yet had he taken the precaution to burn all accounts 
None but a Social-Democrat, indeed, could expect the 
world to believe its Bismarck capable of such downright 
imbecility as the preservation of damnatory papers. 


Wuite the Roumanian Parliament has been ratifying 
the marriage treaty with Britain, diplomatic negotiations 
have been proceeding at Sofia with regard to the religious 
clause of the new Constitution, greatly to Russia’s satisfac- 
tion. Britain and Italy have protested in almost identical 
terms, and the Triple Alliance for once finds itself in 
accord with the Tzar. Of course M. Stambouloff designed 
to emphasise the breach with Russia by founding a dynasty. 
The religious aspect of the question is beyond his compre- 
hension, and the breach of the Treaty of Berlin is of no 
great moment in his eyes. But the representatives of the 
Allied Powers cannot without protest see Russia gain even 
the slightest excuse for intervention. The Tzar is only 
acting on the lines of his previous policy : for when Prince 
Alexander desired to marry, he was informed by the mouth 
of Kaulbars that his master preferred him to remain-single. 
And although the foundation of a dynasty may be assured, 
the Tzar will do all he can to prevent it. The solution of 
the matter may come from the Exarch, who has urged 
that such a question should have been referred to a 
synod of the clergy. 


ProrrereD mediation in the Lancashire cotton strike, 
now in its ninth week, has been rejected once more. It 
is stated that certain employers contemplate opening 
their works on the old terms, but it is probable that the 
rumour emanates from the operatives. The Bristol Town 
Council has confirmed the decided action of the magis- 
trates ; and the strikers have naturally appealed to Mr. 
Asquith for sympathy and assistance. In connection with 
the disturbances, three persons—one a Frenchman— 
are being tried for unlawful assembly, while Mr. Ben 
Tillett bas been served with a summons for inciting to 
riot. ‘Twelve thousand hands in the glass bottle trade 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire have struck against a pro- 
posed reduction of three shillings a week, necessitated by 
foreign competition. The postponement of questions con- 
cerning the sliding seale among South Wales colliers has 
prevented for a timea strike of ninety thousand men. De- 
spite the advice of their leaders, twenty-one thousand 
miners in the Saar district of Germany—fully two-thirds 
of the total—have stopped work as a protest against 
certain regulations enforced from the beginning of the 
year. Some five hundred and forty Chinese labourers have 
been imported to the Congo for work on the new railway. 
And twelve more informations have been laid against 
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strikers at Homestead for complicity in the wholesale 
poisoning at the Carnegie works. 





Tue latest Tower Hill meeting of the Working Unem- 
ployed was captured by Anarchists, whose leader, one 
Samuels, preached the gospel of theft—‘ every starving man 
might die who had not the pluck to steal ’—though him- 
self preferred to borrow. On the disgraceful proceedings 
at St. Paul’s on Sunday we comment elsewhere. The Paris 
Anarchists are urging that the Panama Scandal affords an 
excellent opportunity for overthrowing the bourgeoisie. 
In Barcelona the representatives of the party have held 
a gathering whereat the language used was of peculiar 
violence. ‘The Working Unemployed in Holland have 
begun the wrecking of houses: several persons have been 
killed and more wounded by a brutal and time- 
serving police. In the Berlin Municipal Council, 
the Social Democratic motion of Herr Singer, who 
indulged in some extravagant talk, was shelved by re- 
mission to a committee for consideration. The chairman 
of the American Senate's Immigration Committee, Mr. 
W. E. Chandler, contributes an article to The North 
{merican Review to show that the new regulations are 
intended to maintain ‘a high order of American civilisa- 
tion’: which appears to be a euphemism for the present 


rate of wages. 


Sin Antuur Gorvon’s experience in the Governorship of 
Fiji qualifies him to speak with authority on the Kanaka 
Labour Problem. During his tenure of office he did his 
utmost to damp the traffic. Now, however, like most 
sensible men, he sees that the policy of restriction has 
ended in dismal failure, and has damaged the sugar 
trade. None the less, his objection to blackbirding is by 
no means overcome. He assumes—rather hastily—that 
the old atrocities go on, although he might grant that 
their degree and frequency are lessened by the new 
regulations. Yet the compromise he suggests deserves 
consideration. For the present he would have labour 
bureaus established in the South Sea Islands under Com- 
missioners appointed by the Imperial Government. But 
(since the supply of Kanakas is limited) a supply must ere 
long be sought elsewhere. The national market, says Sir 
Arthur, is India. Coolie labour is cheap and serviceable. 
And by employing Coolie labour, the Queenslanders will 
incur no additional expense: while at the same time they 
will provide a national outlet for a ‘teeming’ population, 
difficult to deal withal. 


Amip the generalities and the —half-truths—more 
dangerous than lies—of which the report of the ‘ Darkest 
England’ Committee was composed, two recommendations 
emerged clear and emphatic. Even the ‘General's’ 
partisans were compelled to insist that he owed the in- 
auguration of the Oversea Colony to his subscribers ; and 
to common honesty the appointment of capable trustees. 
The ‘General,’ elated by the merest spattering of white- 
wash, has already declared that he will under no circum- 
stances permit the interference of trustees, while as to 
the Oversea Colony, which he undertook to provide out 
of his initial £100,000, he now impudently asserts that a 
cheque from the Committee were more to the purpose 
than the most eloquent incitement to honesty. But the 
more rope the ‘General’ takes to himself, the better 
for the world, which is unlikely to listen much longer to 
the hectoring of this self-elected philanthropist. A few 
more such speeches and the ‘ Darkest England’ scheme 
will be for ever doomed, the Hadleigh Farm will be 
knocked down to the highest bidder, and once more the 
Charities of London will lapse into their wonted and 
serviceable channels. 
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LORD WINCHILSEA’S PLAN 


FFNHE National Review for January contains no 

less than four articles bearing upon the topic of 
the hour—which is Agriculture. Lord Winchilsea 
(with a very gratifying tendency to profit by outside 
advice and experience) pleads for his scheme of union 
in terms so general as to invite suggestions of detail, 
and he is seconded by Mr. Byron Curtis in a paper 
which proves the writer to have meditated long and 
carefully on the practical means of welding the 
several elements into a vigorous and living whole. 
Both Lord Winchilsea and Mr. Curtis might have 
spared their preliminary argument for union: as the 
point for which they contend is almost universally 
conceded, and is incidentally proved to the hilt by 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood and Lord Stanley of 
Alderley. It is to be hoped, by the way, that 
Sir Thomas Farrer will not neglect to answer Mr. 
Greenwood, Sir Thomas is not only an authoritative 
exponent of Free ‘Trade principles, but an opponent 
also of the ‘Robbery Cure’ and other Socialistic de- 
vices; he has an excellent reputation for honesty 
and candour, and, being directly challenged to say 
whether Free ‘rade be only an expedient or a fixed 
and invariable principle, he cannot well afford to 
decline the combat. Underlying Lord Stanley's con- 
tribution, which all bakers and millers should deeply 
ponder, is the assumption that Free Trade ‘is as good 
as a state bonus to a middleman interest, while it is 
bringing ‘a great productive interest to the point of 
despair. Mr. Byron Curtis, like Lord Winchilsea 
himself, is well aware that many people regard the 
organisation of Agriculture simply and solely as a 
move towards Protection. Moreover, he admits, re- 
luctantly yet in terms the most convincing, that to 
Protection it may come. ‘Every practical man knows 
that wheat cannot be honestly grown at 28s. a quarter, 
either in England or in the United States.’ As 
matter of fact, ‘The attempt means bankruptcy to 
everybody concerned*: so that ‘ Either the price must 
be raised or the land must go out of cultivation.’ 

Since Mr. Curtis wrote (assuming for argument’s sake 
that his proof was returned a day or two after Christ- 
mas) the dark prospect has got darker still. Wheat 
has fallen directly and indirectly : indirectly because 
many of the railway companies have opened the year 
with a heavier agricultural tariff. Further, railway 
rates are more likely to grow than to dwindle, for it is 
notorious that in many agricultural districts the traffic 
is being conducted at a loss; inasmuch as there the 
land is already lapsing into prairie. Now, it need scarce 
be said that, whether its originators desire it or not, the 
Association, unless the unexpected happen, will have 
to deal with Protection ; for the very multiplication of 
small farmers and market-gardeners—resolved almost 
to a man on the imposition of import duties—who 
would form its bone and muscle, will make such 
action imperative. This very potent consideration 
vastly increases the importance of Mr. Curtis’s ad- 
mirable device for bringing in the labourer. Lord 
Winchilsea believes too implicitly in moral suasion: 
he fails to take account of the many labour federa- 
tions founded and organised for the express pur- 
pose of warring against farmer and landowner ; it 
will take more oratory than he knows to persuade 














Hodge that ‘membership of an Association that may 
possibly raise his wages” is most unprofitably dear at a 
shilling. Mr. Curtis contends, as ourselves before him, 
that the Association must supersede the Labourers’ 
Benefit Societies, and make some provision for its 
members in sickness, death, and age; and to make 
it do that were to make sure of the labourers 
allegiance. More: Hodge must vote in all his 
might for the right side, or the Association will 
lack that strength in Parliament which is a primary 
essential to effective being. For one thing, it is almost 
impossible to distinguish between County and Borough 
members. At the last redistribution of seats many 
constituencies became partly rural and partly urban in 
character, so that it is not unusual for factory opera- 
tives and agricultural labourers to be represented by 
one and the same individual. Unfortunately, as 
many members can attest, these classes do not identify 
their interests, and we may look for sharp work when 
definite action has once been taken. For example, if 
it were proposed to remove some of the heavier burdens 
on land, the loss of revenue would have to be made 
good in the towns. The price of bread might go up, 
and no factory hand would like that, however cheerfully 
it might be acquiesced in by the labourer. In a certain 
Cheshire constituency it is a case of haul devil pull baker 
between silk-workers and dairy-farmers ; and between 
the two is the sitting member. And, all those in like 
case with him being counted out, you will find that the 
representatives of agriculture pure and simple are not 
so very many after all. 

We dwell upon these difficulties to enforce the 
necessity of giving every class concerned the strongest 
inducement to make common cause with the others : 
for, as Mr. Curtis shows with unanswerable logic, the 
ultimate benefit will be to the nation at large. he 
nation cannot afford to let its land go out of culti- 
vation, and it is only by the united action of its agri- 
culturists that that catastrophe can be averted. This 
may seem self-evident, but it is none the less a fact 
that every move to such an end is sternly questioned 
and bitterly opposed. Moreover, the Government has 
not given the slightest hint that it is prepared to 
deal with the gravest question Britain has had to 
face in twenty years. All the more, then, does it 
behove the Outs to make the most in its behalf 
of such energy and such wisdom as they may 
have. Much depends on Lord Winchilsea; as in the 
end the organisation must of necessity embody the 
ideas he adopts and sanctions. He has already shown 
so excellent a capacity for the assimilation of other 
people's notions that he may be trusted to be no loser 
(to say the least) by Mr. Curtis. ‘The most important 
of that gentleman’s proposals is that which relates to 
the pension scheme: a condition in our opinion 
absolutely essential to popularity with the farm- 
servants. But there are others of great moment: as, 
for instance, that Ireland shall be included at all 
hazards. Irish members, whether Home Rulers or not 
are largely representative of agricultural interests, 
and inasmuch as the Association must have no party 
significance, ‘Tories and Liberals might unite with 
Nationalists, to the achievement of a result that should 
advantage all. Again, there is no doubt that for 
organising purposes the County would be a better unit 
than the Parliamentary Division, while it is absolutely 
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necessary to keep down the number of delegates, 
lest the thing turn talking-shop and naught else. ‘The 
distributive agency must also be elaborated with the 
very greatest care: to the end that producers, in addi- 
tion to such profit as shall accrue from Parliamentary 
action, may have their subscription returned to them 
in the shape of better prices. Both Lord Winchilsea 
and Mr. Curtis appear to believe that payment should 
be uniform for each class ; but discussion will probably 
induce them to change their mind. Is it not obvious 
that in a market-gardening district a greater outlay in 
the oversight of markets, etc., would be incurred than 
in a grazing country? Indeed, it might be well to let 
each locality fix its own terms. 

But these and scores of details more will be better 
discussed in the closet than in public. Here we can 
only direct attention to important points, and express 
our satisfaction that a scheme we have advocated for 
months should be thus vigorously put in hand at last. 


WUT AND MODERATION 


N one of the many passages of dry humour which 
diversify the romance of a delightful book (the 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, to wit) there is set 
forth an agreeable little picture of human folly, which 
doth excellently typify the present condition of the 
Separatist party. It is that prologue to a longer story 
which describes how two elderly Arabs (not a wise man 
between them) took to themselves each one a wife. In 
friendly talk they began to arrange a family alliance 
between their hypothetical offspring; and they ended 
by tearing each other’s beards over the marriage settle- 
ments of the boy and maid unborn. We shall not take 
it on ourselves to answer for Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Gladstone, for they are by nature solemn, and in wut 
they are funereal ; but Sir Edward Reed, Mr. Redmond, 
Mr. Healy, and Sir William Harcourt might possibly 
see the fun of this excellent Eastern jest. Nevertheless, 
of them—them and none other—is the fable told. Their 
Home Rule Bill is not yet born, and they are fighting 
over it already. Sir Edward’s hands are full of 
Irish Nationalist whisker : Mr. Redmond has torn haif 
the wreath off Mr. Wallace in this very number 
of The New Review ; while Mr. Wallace in that same 
periodical is clawing at the locks of his revered leader, 
and Mr. Healy is kicking and scratching all round 
outside the door. 

Mr. Wallace, Mr. Redmond, Mr. Healy, then, have 
been the last to speak; and it is acceptable to hear 
how very emphatic they are as to the several Home 
Rule matters they will not have. At Newcastle, in- 
deed, Mr. Healy has been the very picture of modera- 
tion (Irish style), and just at present is all for letting 
Mr. Gladstone alone. Yet even the good, trustful 
‘Tim is resolute on one point: he will not let the 
‘old financier’ sacrifice Ireland to the interests of the 


English exchequer. (It will be interesting when 
the time comes, to see Mrs, ‘Todgers’s idea of 


financial justice for Ireland: no contribution to Im- 
perial funds, perhaps, with the inalienable right of tax- 
ing English goods.) This warning—with the useful 
information that, if any man wants to know what the 
Liberal party is about to do in the matter of Home 
Rule, he may turn to the printed memorandum of 
the Boulogne negotiations—is Mr. Healy’s contri- 
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bution to the present bout. He, even he, good 
man, must needs go warning—must say what he 
won't have, and hint what he will. And as 
for Mr. Wallace, he is really no better than another 
Sir Edward Reed. If Mr. Gladstone did not abstain, 
so far as is humanly possible, from reading anything 
but Homer and adulation, he would be seriously 
annoyed by the prophesying of Scotland’s Revolt 
against Home Rule in which his Robert Wallace— 
once his trusty and well-beloved Robert Wallace 
—has indulged. It is couched in a state of wutty jocu- 
larity so near akin to his own very serious humour that 
the malignity of it will win the easier entrance ; for 
Mr. Wallace writes all through with that well pre- 
pared vivacity which has so often and so effectually 
emptied the House of Commons. But with all that, 
and in spite of it, if a man can only wade through the 
preliminary slough of funning, he will come on some- 
thing substantial and significant enough. What he 
will not encounter is an intelligible statement of Mr. 
Wallace’s reason for being a Home Ruler at all. 
Rather the contrary: he will find one or two by no 
means contemptible statements of the reasons why any 
attempt to dissolve the existing ‘ universum’ (which 
we take to be wutty Wallacean Latin for Union) is 
intrinsically a folly: seeing that it amounts to an en- 
deavour to undo the inevitabie, to set up the unwork- 
able, and to begin disintegrating what must either 
remain compacted or perish. If Mr. Wallace give us any 
reason at all for such Home Rule as is in him, he does 
so in certain passages, which set forth, most truly, that 
but for ‘the glamour’ of Mr. Gladstone there would 

be no Scots Home Rulers, nor English ones either. And 

now it has come to this: that Mr. Wallace is horribly 

afraid of the influence of this same ‘ glamour’ as 

regards his beloved native land. It has been borne 

in on him that the Irish members are to be retained at 

Westminster. Now, this is an injustice at which his 

blood boils, and, remembering the name he bears, he 

proves you, chapter and verse, that it is absurd to talk 

of confining these Irishmen to the discussion of 
Imperial affairs. If they are on the ground they 

will interfere in everything, and of this our Wal- 

lace will not so much as hear. If East Edin- 

burgh and he are to have nothing to say to Dublin, 

neither shall Dublin have aught to say to himself and 

to East Edinburgh. He will not have his hands tied 

and be handed over to Mr. Healy in a dark Jane: for he 

has his fears as to the shape and condition in which he 

would come out. In fact, says he, with all the majesty 

italicscanimpart, ‘ Iwas returned to Parliament distinctly 
pledged to resist such an international iniquity. We 

heard nothing of the pledge either at or before the 

General Election, and we have a shrewd suspicion that, 

if Mr. Gladstone’s majority had been a hundred, we 

never should have heard of it at all. But since the 

figure is but thirty-eight, why, Dr. Wallace does well 
and wisely to be outspoken. 

In the same magazine Mr. Redmond has given his view 
of the international iniquity aforesaid. It is quite intel- 
ligible. If Ireland have such a measure of Home Rule 
as satisfies the Parnellites, they will dispense with 
Westminster. If not, they must have their represen- 
tation, every jot of it: no halvings, no quarterings, 
but the full tale, all the hundred and eight, with 
undiminished powers. Scots and English members may 
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not like it; but it is their own fault. Let them give 
Ireland whatever is asked for her, and there will be 
no more difficulty. ‘Thus, and in this tone, Mr. Red- 
mond to his fellow-labourers in the great and 
glorious work of perfecting the Union of Hearts! The 
beauty of it is that the international iniquity was 
forced on Mr. Gladstone by the discovery that he 
must retain the Irish Members if he do not wish to 
rid himself of indispensable support; while the 
Home Rule which will satisfy Mr. Redmond has been 
described as Fenian by Sir William Harcourt. This is 
the muddle, or rather a part of the muddle, to which 
Mr. Gladstone returns. It is wholly of his own con- 
trivance—wholly of his own stirring. The end 
of his ‘glamour’ is that he has to listen to 
Mr. Healy telling him not to do this, and to Mr. 
Redmond telling him to do that—both showing 
the rod as they speak ; while every whipper-snapper of 
an Assistant Secretary (or less) is understood to stand 

on terms with him. Meanwhile, he postpones the day 
of revolt by thimble-rigging with the draft of his Bill. 
Was it worth while to go back on the principles of a 
lifetime ? to confess that he had legislated for years in 
sheer ignorance of the country under treatment ? to 
wriggle painfully into office through years of equivoca- 
tion, of suppressions of the truth, of suggestions of the 
false, of wheedling promises to all men? to quarrel 
with the friends of years, and decline upon the support 
of Mr. Healy and the Irish Bishops? For this alone ? 
This, and that every man may have the right to twit him 

with ‘Tu las voulu, Georges Daudin!’ In truth there 
are triumphs which to the common eye are indistin- 
guishable from damnation. 


THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL'S 


[’ is clear to every man who permits himself serious 
thought that the economic conditions of the day 
which have begotten the army of the ‘ Unemployed ’ 
require some adjustment, some interchange of force 
with force, haply some novel application. The pro- 
blem has crept close to our very doors ; it importunes, 
it clamours. All the common principles of humanity, 
which in practice are laid to sleep by the remoteness 
of the claim, are here aroused to vigilance and anxiety. 
Thus much is apprehended by the every-day observer, 
by the professional economist, and by the sentimental 
philanthropist. And this being the case, the air is in- 
continently darkened with a flight of amateur reformers, 
each hugging his separate panacea, his bottle of vital 
elixir. ‘The wretched stuff is scattered upon the de- 
voted heads of us worms that crawl the earth beneath; 
and if one, bolder than the rest, venture a remonstrance, 
he is forthwith denounced by this irresponsible crowd 
for all that is unfeeling, unthoughtful, uncharitable, 
and brutal. Because (they clamour) they desire the 
happiness of the greatest number, therefore, the means 
which they consider most effective for attainment are 
obviously the best means possible. herewith fol- 
lows a succession of indecent exhibitions in act and ip- 
decent exhibitions in speech: shocking, indeed, to any 
man capable of the smallest good taste or of the 
minutest sensibility ; and—far worse (let it be granted 
for the moment) than this—utterly miscalculated to 
effect the slightest good, nay, nicely adjusted to induce 
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intensity among those very evils which it is intended to 
mitigate. 

Such an exhibition (the indecency was coloured 
by every circumstance of incongruity and sickliness) 
was enacted last Sunday in London, when the 
‘Unemployed, with ‘the courteous permission of 
Dean Gregory, were marshalled for afternoon Service 
by Mr. Hunter Watts in St. Paul’s Cathedral. ‘That 
the ‘Unemployed, or any other body of men, should 
foregather for religious worship in the chief Church of 
London can naturally be matter of complaint to no 
man; and of that no man complains. It is of this 
that every man of civic sense will complain: that the 
chief Church of London has been, under the excuse of 
a religious motive which is patently ostensible, con- 
verted to the services of agitation. For this is a body 
of men whose primary sense of publication is confined 
to monster meetings, to violent harangues, to pro- 
cessions, to flags and republican chants. And _ all 
these things they found prepared for them at the 
tables of the Church. St. Paul's Cathedral is naturally 
the most convenient trysting-place for processions 
marching from the four centres of Clerkenwell Green, 
Paddington Green, the Obelisk and Tower Hill. Their 
monster meeting was thus secured a warm and comfort- 
able station; the harangue was undertaken by Canon 
Scott Holland; the processions and the flags came 
before and after; and, for chants, to such as these it is 
all one whether they are engaged over the Marseillaise 
—which was indeed proposed as a substitute inside the 
Cathedral—or over such a production as ‘When 
Onward I am Gazing.” ‘The vocal sense—a most 
important matter in the enunciation of every 
grievance—was equally satisfied. Thus were all 
essentials made complete, and St. Paul's for the 
moment merged in Trafalgar Square. 

But the harangue? It is at this point that 
Canon Scott Holland will uplift melancholy hands, 
and complain that his honeyed discourse on nomen- 
clature should have been compared to the uncul- 
tured savageries of Mr. John Burns or to the mere 
incoherences of Mr. Cunninghame-Graham. Did not 
this modern Chrysostom take for text ‘ His name was 
called “ Jesus”?’ And did he not exhort these rude 
and rough-hewn souls to labour in unity for their ends 
under the binding sanctity of this Name? Did he not 
refute the sophistry of Shakespeare, and elaborate an 
elegant theory of personification in a refined and 
scholarly exordium ? Then, take that cryptic historical 
reference to the unemployed of Assyria, Egypt, and 
Babylon, ‘ over whom the vast empire of the East trod 
with iron heels’: and the question that followed, 
which was cheered to the echo of those venerable walls 
—‘ Ah, you are saying, is it not even so to-day with 
thousands?’ It is true, Canon Scott Holland might 
add, that when he proceeded to assert that Christ’s 
name had, ‘ by its unconquerable power, brought the 
poor up out of the darkness into the daylight, the 
representative poor sitting in St. Paul's received the 
sentiment with emphatic cries of dissent. But there 
was the comfort of subsequent cheering when he ob- 
served that Christ had established a claim for them 
which ‘ may be compromised or adjourned, but which 
can never be disputed’: as when he elegantly remarked 
that the individual worker ‘must not be making his 
own game.’ ‘That the sermon was generally hissed may 
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be regarded as a detail; but can it be that such a dis- 
course may be compared to the pathetically crude 
utterances of ‘Tower Hill or Trafalgar Square ? 

Even so. For it was precisely the same in kind, if 
in degree it was far less effective. It is pretty certain 
that of all those who sat under St. Paul’s pulpit on 
Sunday, not ten men cared one jot nor tittle for any- 
thing that Christ had ever said or done. When Canon 
Scott Holland praised the past influence of Christ, he 
was evidently regarded as a bore whom it would be 
well to silence. And from the audience’s point of 
view, he was at these times a bore, a canting bore. 
When he hinted at revolution and redress—always 
behind explanatory references to Christ—he received 
his audience’s approval. ‘To his audience he was evi- 
dently a sort of emasculated Burns ; his religion, his 
Christianity, counted as naught. Wherefore, at this 
point the pungent interrogatory becomes necessary : 
what possible excuse is there for a masquerade of 
Socialism and agitation under the guise of religion ? 
Let these clerics undeceive themselves. Better and far 
less cowardly (if a little more comic) if Canon Scott 
Holland, putting off his surplice and arraying him- 
self in blue serge and corduroys, in felt hat and dirty 
boots, should mount the wheelbarrows of ‘Tower Hill 
and preach incendiarism undisguised. At least, we should 
then have the functions of cleric divided from those of 
mob-orator. 





THE ICE 


LL sorts of fatal accidents seem to have a strange 
attraction for that portion of the British public 

which dotes on evening papers: to which the records 
of battle, murder, and sudden death, are of far greater 
moment than any such prosaic matter as sedition, privy 
conspiracy, and what (in fine) is generally known as 
‘ politics’ can be. And inasmuch as ice is not an ever- 
present factor of sudden death as railways are, and 
London streets, and mines, and machinery, a pretty crop 


of ice accidents commands peculiar attention. The 


journal which delights in ‘ butchers’ bills’ has run up 


a list of ice fatalities for a single fortnight which tops 
the total of its football account for a whole year. But 
the number of deaths ascribable to skating or sliding is 
comparatively small; and of these the most are found 
to have occurred in localities where help was not at hand. 
Owing, no doubt, to the excellence of this year’s ice there 
has been as yet but one wholesale immersion of any great 
importance (that at Welbeck Abbey); and of this the 
mortal issue was—one. ‘The bill, indeed, is mostly 
compacted of urchins and idiots, and the ice under 
canal-bridges and all such places of peril. No such 
‘accidents’ can be prevented; but the true author of 
them is—not the ice but—the [ool of perversity 
and temerity inherent in the ever-glowing human 
breast. 

For some people the accounts of immersions exciting 
but not lethal will furnish agreeable and instructive 
reading. In the chronicle of rescue, however, is 
more than one admirable instance of poltroonery. 
Thus, it is pitiable to read of an Englishman, pre- 
sumably able-bodied and a swimmer, calling upon 
another to do for money what he cannot bring 
himself to do for love. ‘The man who has never 
learned to swim should certainly refrain from venturing 
on doubtful ice: not because there is any likelihood 
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of his being required to swim, but simply because (in 
case of a break) he will lack that swimmer’s confidence 
which will alone enable him, if not to save himself, at 
least to assume a position which will admit of easy 
rescue by others. Much has been written in the 
papers about the supporting capacity of the ‘Tall 
Hat. For a swimmer it is all true enough; but he 
will be better able to support himself by leaning his 
arms on (not holding to) the broken ice. _To his 
opposite, the person who cannot swim, the Pall Hat 
would be absolutely useless as a life-buoy: for the 
simple reason that he couldn't keep it empty. Sea- 
faring people know that the common circular life- 
buoy avails extremely little with a man who cannot 
swim—and has therefore lost his presence of mind. 

Improvements in the manufacture of steel have brought 
about a notable diminution in the price of skates, and the 
second-hand are now to be bought for pence. More- 
over, it is only within the past decade that skating has 
been ‘good form’ for ladies. And, when you reflect 
that hundreds of thousands have been on the ice of 
late for the greater part of every day and a large 
portion of every night, the ‘butcher’s bill’ seems 
marvellous small. This, however, is mainly due to 
the fact that the ice has not as yet been, as we say, 
deteriorated either by thaw or by heavy snow. With 
ice thus damaged there comes an inferior surface, and 
skaters are therefore the less tempted. More especially 
when, as now, they have had a prolonged experience 
of remarkably excellent ice. 


LICENSED ‘TO BET 


y when one sifteth with a sieve the refuse re- 
iL maineth, so when all the designs and devices of 
this generation have been registered there is left 
common to each man a hankering after his neigh- 
bour’s reformation by the labour of a third, or by 
any means save his own exertion. ‘There is the 
zealous reformer, full of tongue, who pours out doc- 
trine mingled with objurgations: he—or she—shall 
have the portion of the impudent. But men whose 
counsels show that their understanding is balanced, 
likewise threaten to disgrace their ancestors. So the 
Karl of Durham, who has the instinct and the 
temperament of a missionary, is continually set upon 
the purification of the Turf. Now, the Turf has 
customs of immorality which should not be tolerated 
in general society. Yet, since these are not of a 
sort to upset the mundane order—for it matters 
not the price of twopence who cheats whom—they 
may well be left to work out their own effects. 
Still, the appearance of decency has its attractions ; 
and although there is no reason to desire that the 
Turf should be made moral, yet it were well that the 
Turf should be kept civilised. 

lor some time the capital nuisance at race-meetings 
has been provided by ‘ the boys’—so they are called— 
by gangs, that is, of blacklegs, ticket-snatchers, and 
welshers. These hang round the coat-tails and the 
pockets of race-goers, and for their confusion a special 
corps of police is held necessary. ‘The inception of the 
plan is due to Lord Durham, and Zhe St. James's 
Gazette has strongly and wisely supported him. ‘The 
local police have neither -skill nor force to cope with 
these ruffians: and the more respectable bookmakers 
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favour the plan, to which no sort of objection can be 
taken. If the Jockey Club may license jockeys and the 
officers of the course, why should it not also impose a 
tax on the men who get most money from the simple 
race-goer? Let the tax be of a stiff figure, we say : 
and in the cheaper rings let the ‘bookies’ be com- 
pelled to wear numbers, like cabmen, for the public 
security. Most of the difficulties raised by the 
sporting press are such as attract the attention of 
the smaller bookmakers. Betting in clubs, for in- 
stance, need not come under official cognisance at all : 
and as for obstruction in the street and the payment 
of gambling debts, these may well remain under the 
inept regulation of absurd statutes, as at present. ‘I'he 
proposed licence is no more than the payment for a 
race-course convenience. It can but carry many ad- 
vantages in its train: for although the bookmakers of 
the chief clubs are honest and fair-dealing, such cir- 
cumstances might arise as should make it desirable that 
the central authority should be able to control them. 

‘The more advanced proposal—that the State should 
tax the bookmaker, to wit—has one supreme recom- 
mendation : that it would rouse the furies of the Anti- 
Gambling League into a most diverting frenzy. It 
may well be argued that betting is a luxury, that 
luxuries are the natural and proper billet of taxation, 
that a body of men holding State-licences is more 
thoroughly under the sway of the police than one 
existing to defy a law whose enforcement is merely 
spasmodic. On the other hand, you have the State- 
regulation of a Vice: and Vice, of all sorts, is not 
to be regulated (say the zealots) but annihilated. 
Because some fools rob their employers, and some 
other fools get welshed, therefore the decorous and 
the circumspect must be hindered from all viciousness. 
The contention is good in vacuo: or in a Paradise 
like Comte’s, where each one loves his neighbour better 
than himself. Here it will not do. Men will bet: 
and we have mentioned the matter only as a peg for 
the suggestion, that an issue of licences to make books 
(these might be totally independent of the Jockey 
Club’s) would add to the revenue a neat little sum 
which might be devoted to technical education or 
University Extension, and at the same time com- 
promise the great betting problem. ‘The number 
of bookmakers would be limited, like the number of 
public-houses: and every bet would be entered in 
ledgers to which the police have access. And thereby 
we shall be rid of all such scandals as the laying of the 
odds in sixpences to small boys: which form of self- 
enrichment is unknown neither in London nor in 
Manchester. 

We have no sympathy with Mr. Labouchere’s pro- 
posal to levy upon prizes. ‘The income-tax takes its 
share out of all stakes: and, for the rest, an owner is 
rarely on the winning side, no matter what amount be 
standing to his credit in Mr. Weatherby’s books. Such 
an impost would be at once unpopular and unprofit- 
able. But—on the other hand—we see no reason 
why the Jockey Club should not annex a percentage 
in the interest of the same fund as would better by 
the bookmakers’ licence money. For although that 
fund is not absolutely necessary, seeing that whatever 
ruffianism or roguery infest the Turf may be put down 
by existing means, it will not, like most reformations, 
burden the world with a fresh nuisance. 
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A SCHOOL FOR JOURNALISTS 


LOWITZ is a great man, aud one accustomed to 
control the larger destinies of life. There is a 
touch of genius in the simple signature. The common 
man is trammelled with two names. But Homer, Shakes- 
peare, Blowitz—these have no need to mark themselves 
off from their tribe. Now Blowitz was born, not made, 
the chief of journalists, and he recognises that only once 
in the world’s history are such qualities as his presented 
by the Fairy Godmother. Yet is he magnanimous, 
yet is he loth that his tradition shall pass away. 
He knows that in the fulness of time he too must 
die, and he would not have his craft die with him. 
And so ‘he treasures a dream in the depths of his soul,’ 
which is nothing less than a School of Journalism, 
fortified by a journal which under the title of V'he 
Judge shall play the part of Working Providence in every 
capital of Europe. 

Now, the ‘journalist’ of the Blowitz type must 
possess the rarest qualities. ‘The first article of the 
Great Correspondent’s creed runs thus: ‘I believe in 
the absolute incorruptibility of any journalist whatever.’ 
An arrogant faith indeed, when you remember how 
many chickens are slaughtered, how many dozen of 
champagne uncorked, in a year to re-invigorate the 
jaded pressman. Also, as Blowitz is not ignorant of 
the newspapers of Paris, his faith is hardly separable 
from credulity. And now that France, with an hypo- 
crisy worthy of our own Nonconformist Conscience, has 
avowed that the French Press did accept money from 
the Panama Directorate, Blowitz’s chance of imposing his 
belief upon others is meagre enough. But the great man 
is prepared forthe emergency and confrontshis opponents 
with a magnificent definition : ‘ A man capable of being 
corrupted has neither the temperament nor the pride of a 
journalist. Was ever respect for your craft so generously 
expressed ¢ *’ The men whose pens are bought outside of 
the paper itself may be schemers, speculators, gamblers, 
who give their prose to the columns of a journal, but 
they are not journalists?’ A nice distinction, truly, 
which establishes for ever the necessity of a pressman’s 
honesty. But even when you are inside the ring-fence 
of incorruptibility, your difficulty is but begun. What 
Blowitz is ‘ getting at’—his own expression—is simply 
this: ‘The man who would enter a school of jour- 
nalism should feel a positive “call” to the vocation, 
should have in him the unwearying vigilance which is an 
absolute condition of it; the love of danger, of civil 
danger that is, and a real peril; a boundless curiosity 
and love of truth, and a special and marked facility 
of rapid assimilation and comprehension’. ‘These be 
brave words, and if the journalist justify them, why 
is he not a Prime Minister, a martyr, a commander- 
in-chief ? Of course to be Blowitz is all three: but 
the common journalist is despised and rejected, so that 
it seems a pity to waste all this courage and curiosity. 
However, Blowitz has the loftiest ideal, and we are as 
yet only on the threshold of his panegyric. Knowledge, 
imagination, intelligence, the gift of assimilation, auda- 
city, and gaiety—these are a few of the characteristics 
of the journalist ; and it may be presumed that Blowitz, 
the king of his craft, is the thrice-fortunate possessor 
of them all. But it were as idle to attempt to teach 
them in any number of lessons as to inoculate with 
genius, and without the birthright of a Blowitz, a five 
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years’ course, a fifty years’ course, were superfluous after 
all. However, the Emperor of the Press is complaisant 
in his condescension, and hopes that a certain chosen 
youth with five years’ globe-trotting and a know- 
ledge of foreign languages may stand upon the 
same high pinnacle of eminence himself adorns. 
And here be it remembered that the Great Man has 
confessed to no education. He burst all-armed—so 
to say—from the head of ‘Thiers, who was in fact his 
earliest victim. But not all are Blowitzes, though 
all may misuse the English tongue with him, and 
shamelessness is easily acquired perhaps in five years. 
And the School is not enough of itself to satisfy the 


journalist’s aspirations. Even the ‘Special’ is not 


infallible but stands in need of castigation. So the 
Master would establish a journal—T'he Judge yclept— 
in every capital, which shall carry the weight of the 
highest authority and correct the errors, the bad faith, 
the fearless grammar, of the whole European press. 
‘The task is merely Herculean, of course. But we have 
but to place Blowitz at the head of the emprise to 
know that good taste and accuracy will be forced upon 
us willy-willy. 

But Blowitz is above all things a humourist, and we 
love him the better that his humour is purely uncon- 
scious. ‘The two real qualities of the journalist according 
to Blowitz are a trick of shorthand and a habit of 
eavesdropping, and none knows this better than the 
gentleman who prates unceasingly of courage and 
imagination—even Blowitz himself. Has he not told 
us that he scored his first success by betraying 
Thier? And does it take five years to learn 
how to listen at keyholes and to dishonour your 
patron’s confidence? From the number of pro- 
ficients now walking the streets, we trow not. 
Indeed, if journalism progresses in the path it has 
chosen for itself, it will soon be resigned to women (of 
the baser sort) and to gentlemen's gentlemen. And 
those who have the interests of their country at heart 
had better reject the pernicious arrogance of Blowitz, 
and confess that in its degradation journalism is 
losing its influence both upon governments and upon 
intelligent citizens day by day. 


THE CASE OF THE UMBRIA 
_ sheer, downright folly it would be difficult to 
P 


arallel the week’s proceedings in connection 
with the Umbria. The clutter originated in the popular 
conviction that misfortunes never come singly. The 
P. and O. had lost a Bokhara, and the Anchor Line a 
Roumania ; wherefore it was evident that Neptune 
would not stay his trident until he had slain a third 
of the fattest growth. ‘Thus reasoning, the British 
public, as represented by the more sensational daily 
papers, hushed all sound of Rule Britannia, and even the 
underwriters at Lloyd’s began to speculate on the miss- 
ing ship—much like a publisher on the Missing Word. 
Nor (save to these latter) did it matter twopence that 
the vessel was reported safe and sound so long ago as 
last Saturday. ‘The excitement merely drifted into 
other channels. ‘The ridiculous chatter reported by a 
New York pressman from certain of his fellow-citizens 
was discussed as gospel, and you were asked to believe 
that a sister Cunarder had gone and behaved a certain 
number of degrees worse than a professional pirate : 
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had left the Umbria to her doom, indeed, with a deri- 
sive dip of her own ensign, instead of comfortably 
scuttling her, and putting her passengers out of their 
misery. Again : another ship, the Bohemia, apparently 
in German pay, had actually volunteered to tow ; and 
then, under cover of darkness, had deliberately cut her 
adrift with a cold chisel. Still worse was the conduct 
of the captain of the Gallia. This man, arriving at 
Queenstown, refused—yes, actually refused !—to allow 
himself to be interviewed by a news agency! What 
wonder if at least one evening paper was moved to 
describe him (on its contents bill) as ‘ speechless” ! 

With regard to the Umbria’s passengers, it is im- 
possible to forget the account of Mr. Simon Stern (to 
advertise him once more), in whose estimation ‘ the 
action of the Gallia was as cowardly as if she had 
passed by a sinking ship with the men clinging to the 
spars.’ But the most of them are declared to have 
done ‘nobly’: to have behaved in fact, ‘ with an in- 
credible amount of courage. Some few ‘talked 
loudly and wildly about matters they knew absolutely 
nothing of’; but of course Mr. Stern was not himself of 
these. As for the ladies, they ‘showed much more 
courage and bravery than the men. All day long, if 
you accept his version, ‘ they arranged concerts, poured 
out five o'clock tea, and walked about the cabins with 
the utmost serenity’: indeed, ‘we could not have 
managed without them, if the whole truth be told. 
Under the circumstances, it is not at all surprising that 
this keen (but susceptible) observer should have made 
mistakes in such trumpery details as the signals 
displayed by terror-stricken officers — those officers 
who ‘regarded each other dumbfounded and _be- 
wildered* when the Gallia flicked her tail at them. 
Some signal or other was flying; it might but have 
signified that the U’mbria’s steering-gear was temporarily 
disabled, and the Umbria herself not under control. 
It took an intellect of the calibre of Mr. Stern’s to 
grasp the fact that it signified not that but something 
vastly different. 

Now that the facts of the case are published as well 
as known, there is a natural tendency to go to opposite 
extremes. But the story is simplicity itself. The 
shaft did not break: it weakened so perceptibly that 
but two courses were possible ; (1) to repair—a tedious 
and difficult job in the big sea that was running; and 
(2) to accept an offer of towage. ‘lowage was essayed. 
‘he Hamburg boat, Bohemia, was taken on, and in 
her wake the Umbria succeeded in making upwards of 
six and thirty miles in rather more than ten hours, 
Then the German captain cut the connecting hawser : 
either from stress of weather, or in the knowledge that 
the Bohemia was not strong enough, or well watered 
enough, to do the work ; and by so doing he lost him- 
self and his owners a large sum of money—something 
between £10,000 and £20,000, in fact. He doubtless 
remained in the neighbourhood till daylight ; and then, 
the Umbria being no longer in sight, he proceeded on 
his voyage to Europe. By this time Captain McKay 
had certainly concluded that in the cross sea then 
running towage was scarce possible, and had instructed 
his chief engineer to repair the shaft. It was repaired, 
and of course the feat has been described as unparalleled. 
That, however, is not the case: it was hard work and 
it was admirably done; but the contingency is always 
within the bounds of possibility, and is duly provided 
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for. Long before the Gallia hove in sight, the Umbria 
had signalled other ships which had spoken her that 
she was in no need of assistance. But a sister Cunarder 
was in somewhat different case; and the Gallia was 
requested to stand by. As soon as she found that 
no help of hers was needed, she too proceeded on 
her way eastwards, with her mails; and no doubt 
her captain, like the Bohemia’s, sighed to think of the 
rich reward he had so nearly reaped—but might not. 
From a nautical point of view, the chief credit is due 
to Captain McKay: for the excellence of his sea 
anchors. With these he kept his vessel steadily head to 
wind ; in this way materially reducing the awkward- 
ness of the work his engineers had taken in hand. 
The passengers, too, must have rejoiced at the change 
of motion ; for there is a wide difference between the 
plunging of an Atlantic greyhound through tem- 
pestuous seas and her easy rise-and-fall when she is 
comfortably hove-to. 

Some years ago we took it on ourselves to 
deprecate the fulsome praise then lavishing on the 
engineer of the City of Paris for checking a racing 
engine that threatened to knock the bottom out of his 
ship. We remarked that the old-fashioned notion, that 
a man was expected to do his duty, was still respectable, 
and might very well be left alone. In the case of 
Captain McKay and his chief-engineer, Mr. Tomlinson, 
the fact that they hold the highest posts in the Cunard 
service should have been warrant enough that do 
their duty they would—and do it well. And that is 
what they did: that and no more. 


THE SOUDAN 


HATEVER the cause, renewed activity on the 
part of the Dervishes has been imminent for 
weeks. Mayhap the Khalifa found warrant for attack 
in the arguments for scuttle writ large upon some back 
number of J'ruth or The Daily News: for his supply 
of newspapers is necessarily behind the time, nor may 
his barbarian mind permit him to discriminate among 
the fine shades differentiating Gladstonism In from 
Gladstonism Out. Or again, his warriors may be 
raiding for their stomachs’ sake: or they may fight 
from pure joy of battle and the certainty of reward 
in Heaven. Anyhow Cairo had been apprehending 
that Baggara and Hadendowah barbarism would 
make itself felt ere long both upon Suakir and 
Wady Halfa. And the apprehension has been justified, 
and the sons of the desert are once more put to open 
shame. A reconnaissance sufficed for Osman Digna 
when he withdrew to distant Kassala; and the advance 
upon Gemai proved scarce less half-hearted. There was 
warm work, of course; but the unnamed Emir in com- 
mand failed to signalise his prowess after the fashion of 
Abd-el- Mejid’s desperate assault of Ginnis in °85 ; still 
less after that of Wad-en-Nejumi's intrepid charges at 
Toski four years later. 

Indeed the whole affair redounds to the infinite 
credit of the Frontier Field Force and the Intelligence 
Department. On the 20th December, or thereabouts, 
there were rumours that the Dervishes were making 
ready for war. They were vague, but they served: 
troops were cantoned. in the frontier villages, and the 
river was patrolled by gunboats; so that despite a 
certain tactical cleverness the Dervishes were properly 
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received. Clearly their object was that two bodies 
advancing from opposite quarters should envelop 
Gemai. Yet they failed of it, and the first detach- 
ment had been twice put to rout by the Tenth 
Egyptians ere the second, after cutting the telegraph 
north of Wady Halfa, swooped southwards on the 
village. The numbers engaged were insignificant—some 
eight hundred at most; and, the proposed concentra- 
tion having miscarried, there was nothing for it but 
retreat. But Fuzzy-Wuzzy, even in his decline, has 
the saving grace of never knowing despair, and he 
rallied at the wells of Ambigol. The place lies in the 
desert on the railway line to Akasheh, and the fort was 
held by Captain Ferrier against three resolute attacks 
in the brief campaign ended by Ginnis. On the 
present occasion the Arabs seem to have occupied the 
earthworks ; also, it is certain that they were largely 
reinforced. At any rate, when the Camel Corps, spent 
by a seventeen miles’ night-journey, came up, it was 
treated to a little Abu Klea. ‘The enemy, strengthened 
in horse and foot, engaged again and again at close 
quarters; and the ‘big, two-bladed sword’ played 
havoc in the ranks, for five-and-forty men and two 
officers (one an Egyptian ; the other Captain Pyne, of 
the Dorsetshire Regiment) were killed. But at last 
the Dervishes fled southwards in undisguised demora- 
lisation, and the presence of Colonel Wodehouse at 
Ambigol, though prudent as a measure of precaution, 
by no means portends a resumption of hostilities. 

The moral would appear to be twofold. In the first 
place, the Egyptian army, as now constituted, fairly 
earns its pay. No doubt the Dervishes were dispirited 
by defeat. Still, they greatly outnumbered their oppo- 
nents, who, moreover, engaged under depressing circum- 
stances. A change indeed has come over the fellaheen 
since they were slaughtered, as cattle, under Hicks near 
Shekan or under Baker at El Teb! Still, the Yellow- 
Belly, though he constitutes the bulk of the Khedive’s 
forces, is but one element in a sufficiently composite 
blend. The brunt of battle must fall on his High- 
nesss blacks (stout fellows, albeit a trifle un- 
steady) and, more especially, on the British 
contingent. ‘That fighting staff totals but a paltry 
three thousand (would it were tripled!); but, in 
the absence of poor Pyne and those like him, the 
Toskis or the Ambigols we should read of 
would be few indeed. Nay, Wood, Grenfell, and 
Kitchener are the authors of the army’s being, 
and with the removal of these and their kind, from 
Sirdar to plain ‘Tommy, the whole force reverts to its 
pristine state of undisciplined cowardice. None, then, 
save the Common Fool, can construe Gemai-Ambigol 
into an argument for scuttle: its lessons, on the con- 
trary, are those of reconquest and advance. For 
Mahdiism is essentially a thing of efferverscence and 
enthusiam, and while it dominates the Soudan, so long 
shall unrest and insecurity prevail along the Nile. Who 
shall say, because its latest manifestation has proved 
wholly impotent, that its next may not be very 
dangerous indeed? Be it remembered that the in- 
spiration of this barbaric fanaticism is the jehad: that 
Abdullah Taashi must undertake the programme of 
universal conquest bequeathed him by Muhammed 
Admed, or confess to imposture. And in such cases 
desperation forms as cogent an incentiye as a full 
treasury and a perfect commissariat, 
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THE NEW GALLERY 


N R. JONES, A.R.A., has lately encountered two 

visitations, which might wreck a sturdier reputa- 
tion than his own: an exhibition and a sympathetic 
biography. The spirit of the ancient Grosvenor is re- 
awakened, and strong men yearn and are fain once more, 
Mr. Malcolm Bell, whose Edward Burne-Jones (London : 
Bell) is a triumph of gush, is the type of the greenery- 
yallery gentleman that flourished before the flood. His 
‘soul is stirred’ on the smallest provocation, and he writes 
intolerably loose English, so that he was most properly 
selected to hymn aloud how good and great is Mr. Jones, 
the author of that ‘immortal’ work, the Briar Rose, 

But the painter’s worst enemy is himself, and he is scarce 
likely to recover this parading of his whole train of weak- 
nesses in a single gallery. His poverty of style, the 
mechanical quality of his colour, the restlessness of his 
detail, the monotony of his expression, are now confessed, 
From the outset he had painted like an amateur; to be 
more precise, like a respectable and cultivated don who 
has injudiciously deserted the desk for the easel. He has 
the smallest apprehension of the capacities and limitations 
of his medium. His ambition is to tickle all the surface- 
quality out of his canvas, to treat oil-colour as though it 
were tempera or anything save what the practice of the 
masters has made it. His weak handling, indeed, might 
have destroyed a far robuster talent, and to contemplate 
his pictures is not less trying than to read the average 
leading article wherein the use of words for their own 
sake is decorously suppressed, 
is plain: but understanding is a smal] atonement for 
banality, and obscurity, if it be distinguished, claims a 
free pardon. While Mr. Jones’s handling is always 
common, his colour is seldom either harmonious or gay. 
At times he displays a preference for opaque and leaden 
tones, as in The Wheel of Fortune, which could scarce 
quicken the pleasures of sense even in the willing slave 
of sentiment. When, on the other hand, he lays aside his 


In each case the meaning 


asceticism, he covers his canvas as children colour their 
scrap-books, with opulent and variegated tints. But he 
achieves no coherent effect, because he has formulated 
no scheme, forgetting that beauty resides not in a 
lavish use of pigments, but in the subtle relation of one 
colour to another, And this brings us to his crowning 
offence: his disregard of picture-making, his persistent 
sacrifice of the whole to the part. On ‘ finish, indeed, he 
has expressed the strongest views—upon oath and in a 
court of law. Finish creates the money value of a work of 
art, este Mr. Jones; and no wonder Mr. Malcolm Bell 
records that he has fetched the highest prices ever reached 
by a living painter. It is a mighty triumph, of course. 
But the artist pays the penalty, for in order to give his 
patrons their money’s worth, he so confuses and bedevils 
his works with ‘ finish,’ that you can mark no other quality. 
Of a consistent ensemble he has no ambition. Every spot 
upon his canvas is brought to the same dizzy height of 
completeness ; and the result is an endless series of spots, 
each in bitter conflict with the other, and all essentially an- 
tagonistic to the largeness and simplicity which are the 
eternal characteristics of a masterpiece. In King Cophetua,for 
instance, it is quite impossible to see the wood for the trees. 
Whatever effect the conception and the arrangement might 
have produced is destroyed in that loving conscientious- 
ness, which would lavish upon the humble shoe-strap that 
self-same patient care which niggles the style out of the 
human form divine. Mr. Jones’s destiny should have been 
to illumine manuscripts or to annotate medieval texts, 
But he elected to cover vast canvases with paint, and if he 
have never achieved reality of presentation or devised a 
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composition that was at once large and homogeneous, the 
failure is scarce marvellous, At least we may comfort 
ourselves that the New Gallery is widowed of the Briar 
Rose, and that we are not once more called upon to dazzle 
our eyes with the electric spots and vibrant restlessness 
of that elevating series. 

The devout are accustomed to claim for the master 
the two qualities of decoration and expression, To be 
‘decorative’ in the modern sense is too often to court 
comparison with the Brummagem tea-tray, or the sub- 
urban antimacassar. No picture not beautiful in a deco- 
rative sense ever was, or ever shall be a masterpiece. But 
when you brand a work as ‘decorative’ you infer the 
absence of technical mastery and pictorial distinction. 
And in this limited sense Mr. Jones’s most pleasing 
works are decorative. They should have been translated 
into mosaic or stained glass—for oil-paint is not 
their proper medium ; and, thus transformed, they might 
have conveyed a suggestion of medieval angularity 
and borrowed quaintness not always out of place. 
But expressiveness has always been Mr. Jones's most 
cherished ambition, and here his success is purely liter- 
ary. His line is without character; he is destitute of 
style, so far as handling and brushwork are concerned ; 
in fact he is forced to arrive at his end by the literary 
route of lips and eyebrows, of willowy forms and faces 
haggard with privation. His biographer tells you that 
he is ‘the only painter that can powerfully stir the soul.’ 
And if you have a soul that leaps at the sight of a 
wide open eye or of a _ thick-shot upper lip, then, 
undoubtedly, Mr. Jones is the artist to move your 
sympathy. But expression must be appropriate as 
well as poignant. And the painter of The Beguiling 
of Merlin knows no diversity of aspect. His figures are 
He has in fact invented a type 
expression incarnate, but which 


perpetually the same. 
which, once seen, is 
signifies nothing at all, repeated indefinitely like the 
pattern of a wall-paper. Besides, he reserves all the ex- 
pression for the face, which he packs so full of this evasive 
quality that he has not enough to go round, and his arms 
and legs must convey what meaning they can by their 
own casual awkwardness. His women are lackadaisical. 
his men epicene: their sex is only distinguished by the 
titles. Terror, love, hate, the whole cycle of the emotions, 
are indicated by the same turn of the head and the 
monotonous protrusion of the appealing lip. So that if 
we judge Mr. Jones as a /illérateur, who has mistaken 
his vocation, we cannot place him on a level with Mr, 
Augustus Egg or the immortal Mr. Frith. For these two 
gentlemen now and again contrive to tell a story with 
lucidity, while this painter might drop all his titles and 
quotations into a hat, draw them out blindfold, and attach 
them haphazard to his frames. Now, from an artistic 
point of view this inappositeness does not matter in the 
least, but expression has so often been accounted unto 
Mr. Jones for righteousness, that his failure in conveying 
informaiion cannot be passed without comment. 

He finds his motives in literature, and is so sternly bent 
upon the confusion of the arts that his biographer avers 
that he ‘ breathes the spirit of Chaucer.’ Of course there 
is not a touch of the largeness, the joyousness, the epic 
quality of the Canterbury Tales in all the New Gallery ; 
but Mr. Malcolm Bell has no eye save for subject, and is 
blind to the essentials of style. So, too, it has been said 
that Mr. Jones succumbed to the influence of Tennyson, 
because he painted Sir Galahad ; but this also is the most 
spurious of criticism, for the touch of the painter is too 
niggled, his sense of effect too narrow, to justify a com- 
parison with the very least of the classics. Mr, Jones, in 
fact, has felt the influence of no poet, in the intimate 
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sense wherein Claude was inspired by Virgil. He has 
but skimmed the surface of his author, be it Chaucer or 
Tennyson, and attempted to compass a literary presenta- 
tion upon canvas ; while his too zealous biographer merely 
demonstrates that in literature, as in art, he is entirely 
insensitive to the charm of style. However, Mr. Jones— 
who in his best works, as the Clara von Borck and the Merlin 
and Nimue obeys the mandate of Rossetti—has enjoyed 
big prices and a prosperous career; and Mr. Malcolm Bell 
never grows weary of recounting his many triumphs in 
the auction mart. Even when the figures are not 
‘sensational,’ they ‘betoken some merit in the artist’: 
and ‘ the golden test of popularity’ was not long withheld. 
One drop of bitterness remains in the cup. A certain 
‘buyer’ poisoned himself within a year of purchasing a 
masterpiece. But that might happen to anybody ; enough 
that we hold Mr. Jones responsible for this very gloomiest 
of exhibitions, 


NEW YEAR’S EVE 


HARDLY know for how long a time I had sat gazing 
into the fire when I first became aware of the 
stranger: a very pleasant gentleman who stood most 
patiently waiting until I should discover him. ‘I break 
upon your meditations?’ he said. ‘I trust I have not 
erred greatly in my choice of time and place?’ 

‘Upon my soul, sir,’ I answered, ‘ I did meditate—upon 
nothing. You have in nowise erred. Sit you down, and 
welcome: for I discern in you a gentleman made for 
companionship, and perceive that I have been over long a 
solitary. Come, be seated, I entreat you.’ 

He laughed very pleasantly, and settled, like an old 
friend who demands but the smallest show of welcome, in 
the great chair beside my own. ‘And so you keep your 
watch-night alone ?’ he said. 

‘Why, sir,’ I answered. ‘I would hesitate to judge the 
race upon the evidence of my personal choice ; yet surely 
there is no man would desire to keep his watch-night 
otherwise ? But, to be candid, I had no thought of the 
occasion ; I merely drowsed by the fireside, reflecting that 
the world was somewhat non-amusing. 

‘You slept, in fine, as a plenty of good people are 
sleeping still in the pews of your chapels. Yet every 
moment while you slept the end of the year drew nigh, 
and the year’s record approached its end. Had you no 
desire to snatch a victory at the last moment: to discover 
some small nobility, were it only of thought, wherewith to 
gild the meanness of that chronicle? For you have 
failed, I take it, with the common ruck of men: in effect 
as in action ?’ 

‘I have told you,’ I said, ‘I have told you I had no 
thought of the season; and I perceived no unwonted 
alacrity in the flight of time. Least of all had I the desire 
to tamper with the record of my failures. Why, sir, it is 
my constant effort to forget that such a chronicle exists 
within this brain of mine. I have seen each page while it 
was in the writing; I know that the prophecy of my 
future lies therein; but I can still refrain from turning 
back to disquiet myself with old unalterable writings.’ 

‘Aye,’ said my friend and visitor; ‘what is written 
remains, indelible. A man may brood upon his record, 
but his past is for ever what it was. You are wise in 
your refusal to look back. But what of resolves for the 
future : surely you are permitted a certain control over 
destiny? You may resolve to have, and will have if you 
resolve, a record for the future that shall not be altogether 
ignoble : to make the new leaf in your book of life one 
that some day may tempt you to turn back and read, It 
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is the eve of the New Year: have you no New Year's 
resolve ?’ 

‘Resolve?’ I cried. ‘I protest I am weary of resolves ; 
I am most weary of this talk of New Year pledges. You 
may discover the hand’s act from the brain’s, but never 
year from year in a man’s life, nor day from day. If I 
were made sole master of this present I might achieve 
some small thing that would please you: at the very least, 
I promise you, my thoughts should have the nobility you 
advise. But past and future invade my territory of the 
present, and I am tenant only by their good-will.’ 

The stranger moved uneasily in his seat, then was still 
again and smoothed the beard upon his chin. ‘ You 
hold yourself the bound slave of destiny ?’ he said. 

‘Why, sir, ‘I said, I have the power to withdraw from 
your pleasing company, quitting this tabernacle of the 
flesh which I ennoble. But it is denied me to know 
whether I shall then be mere clay, or shall look curiously 
out of another sphere (as I have looked on ant-hills by 
the roadway) upon the life I have abandoned. And 
though my personal identity be the veriest figment, | 
cling to it and will not explore the dark until I must. 
And beyond this privilege of risking everything—of 
rushing on a disastrous enlightenment—I am surely 
master of nothing at all? For all our talk of past and 
present, it remains true that there is no past in the his- 
tory of our race. 
undesirous of well-doing: it were the natural choice of 
a man to cut a handsome figure before the world. But 
my present is but the child of the dead ages, the scape- 
goat of the generations gone by. I am come to years of 
wisdom ; for comfort’s sake I would fain walk discreetly. 
But I have no sooner willed it than I am mastered by 
some dead ancestor: a man or woman long since for- 
gotten in the grave ; oftener by the fool, my old self of 
years past. A century since a man fell into evil ways 
and went drunken to his death; his children suffered, 
and many that never heard his name; and now myself 
must needs tremble like a Methody at the smell of wine, 
and shun all natural pleasure. There was a foolish nurse 
that told her idiot stories to a child scarce out of the 
cradle ; and I am the weaker for his dreadful nights. 
Most of all it is that old self baulks my efforts to do well. 
I am a person of no extraordinary ambitions: at most | 
hunger after no greater righteousness than the general 
voice would impose upon me. I would speak the truth, 
but must needs lie lest the dead fool go dishonoured in 
his grave for his untruthfulness ; I would fain bear with 
my adversary, but his unchastened passions are beyond 
my control. I am the latest flower of all the ages; but 
remember, I pray you, who had the planting of this tree 
by poisonous waters, and what infinite evi! chances have 
marred the growth of that from which I am sprung. I 
protest I am guiltless of immodesty; yet do I tell you 
I am as good as I could be.’ 

I had talked vehemently, growing angry with the gods 
that made me, plaguing me with this delusion that I, a 
simple part in the life of the world, was a man permitted 
to regard himself apart from his environment, a living soul 
responsible to God. I had not observed the bearing of 
my visitor; but now I beheld him bending very eagerly 
towards me, as if he were fain to speak. 

‘Tell me,’ I said. ‘ You would remark that the fool I 
have been scorning is scarce yet wholly dead in me?’ 

‘The past, indeed, invades your present,’ he said. ‘I 
have heard little of the intruding future. Yet for the 
future’s sake I dare still exhort you to fresh resolves of 
well-doing. Flower is seed, remember; you who are 
mastered by the past create the past of others, and shall 
have that mastery dead which has been denied you living. 


God knows myself am by no means 
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It would comfort you to be assured of a real individuality ? 
Let it suffice for your assurance that you will fix the des- 
Why, sir, it may 
well be that for this night which you have spent in idle 
clamour against the gods a man unborn will pay the 


tiny of unnumbered men and women. 


penalty in a will incapable of resolve, a spirit unable to 
stand firm in good or evil. But though the nearest past 
be beyond redemption you have still the shaping of the 
present. Even now the clock is upon the hour of mid- 
night, and a year is gone ; for the future's sake I pray you 
condescend to vulgar repentance, and be to no man here- 
after a part of his creator’s malice.’ 

He ceased, and immediately I was aware of footsteps 
in the streets. The good people were returning from 
their chapel, and I stood and watched them as they 
passed in the moonlight: eager for their beds, yet finding 
time for kindly New Year greetings. And last of 
all came two that were younger. They passed close 
beneath my window, so that this speech came to me 
clearly on the frosty air: ‘Of course it is the longest 
way. Why, I shall always take the longest way to a 
parting from you!’ I watched them vanish into the deep 
blue shadow. ‘For the sake of the future !’ I said, as I 
turned to resume the conversation. 

I was vastly surprised. 
was now as swiftly gone! 
have told you could have been no more than a dream, 


He had come so quietly, he 
I guessed at once that what I 


SOUP 


O write ‘soup’ at the head of an article devoted to 
the consideration of some points in the working of 
criminal prosecutions seems not unworthy of Alice in 
Wonderland. ‘Soup’ indeed is slang for the briefs doled 
out to the always hungry and often impecunious crew of 
counsel at the Old Bailey and Quarter Sessions. The 
English criminal system is rarely understood. People 
have a vague impression that, whereas in France and even 
in Scotland a public official appears in court against the 
accused, in England the injured person himself must seek 
redress, much as he would in a civil court: a theory 
whereon the intelligent foreigner has been known to 
comment with wonder and awe. A little more intelligence 
would have enabled him to see that it couldn’t work at 
all. A man brought, or ‘summonsed,’ before a magistrate 
for a grave offence, is committed for trial, while the 
injured party is bound over to prosecute. This process 
secures his attendance as a witness, but is otherwise a 
form. How expect an unfortunate complaining of a 
plundered pocket or a broken head to find the cost of 
counsel, solicitor, and witnesses against his assailant? He 
may do so if he likes; and like he sometimes does. If 
you cheat a wealthy corporation, it may employ him whom 
Mr. Stead (with sad recollection if not with fond affection) 
once styled ‘the sleuthhound of the Treasury’ to run you 
to earth. In most cases the nominal prosecutor goes away 
and troubles himself no more. A superior police officer 
has charge of the case: he will see that everybody 
concerned comes forward at the trial. The depositions 
(the evidence written down before the committing 
magistrate) are forwarded to the Old Bailey, where, being 
made into a brief, they are duly handed to a member of 
the mess in practice whose turn is determined by his 
seniority ; and this brief is what is called ‘soup.’ The 
briefed one gets a minimum fee of two guineas; the 
witnesses (including the prosecutor) are paid according to 
their position ; and all these expenses are defrayed by the 
county. Is not this a State prosecution? What is called 
a private prosecution at the Old Bailey is one wherein the 
injured party has a solicitor, who appears before the 
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Grand Jury, and asserts his retainer. But the county 
gives him a small allowance; so that many attorneys 
partly live by hunting prosecutors down, and getting 
themselves appointed for the sake of it. 

Men used to say that one of three roads to success at 
the Bar was practice at Quarter Sessions ; and, inasmuch 
as the other two were influence and a miracle, it was 
practically the only one for young Briefless. Besides giving 
the beginner an opportunity, the fact of ‘soup’ provides a 
little work for men with nothing else to do. Indeed, a 
member of the Old Bailey and the County of London Ses- 
sions messes may be refreshed with ‘ soup’ to the amount of 
some fifty pounds a year. But, if he be nor potent nor grave, 
he must at least be reverend. Also, he must be in constant 
attendance at the criminal courts: a thing some men 
find worth their while. How they eke out their income 
to feeding point were irrelevant to inquire ; but assuredly 
‘tis not by defending prisoners, for they are recognised 
failures, and no solicitor thinks of instructing them. But 
in criminal cases the accused most commonly briefs his 
counsel direct : and a guinea and a copy of the depositions 
are the minimum fee and a sufficient brief. Professional 
etiquette allows that much and, as for choice, perhaps his 
name is known to the accused. But most often (to tell 
the shameful truth) he is captured by a clerk who gets at 
him or his friends and paints so fair a picture of his master 
that he secures the job. 

The system is fairer than any allocation of briefs on 
chance or by influence : which last extensively prevails in 
provincial Quarter Sessions. Yet it has the disadvantage 
common to all methods whose theory points one way and 
their practice another. In Scotland the nation in the 
Superior Courts and the local community in the inferior, 
frankly take on themselves the duty of prosecuting crime. 
The guilty are more rarely acquitted, the innocent more 
rarely convicted. Even in the minor Scots courts the 
police make a report to the Public Prosecutor, who knows 
the officers all, is justly suspicious of some, and will 
often nip a prosecution in the bud by endorsing the 
papers ‘No Case.’ He really acts as a judge of first 
instance, and will not proceed unless he be sure of a con- 
viction. In England the police are interested parties : 
in England they are the usual prosecutors. And when 
the case falls as ‘soup’ to the lot of a particular counsel, 
that individual, though not consciously unfair, still does his 
best to secure a conviction ; for not only has he a natural 
wish to succeed, but also his future may depend on his 
success. In England, too, private prosecutions are often 
used as a means to recover a civil debt. Threaten to put 
a man in the dock, and he will pay almost anything. 
Suppose a tradesman is badly off and has obtained goods 
or money under dubious circumstances: he is not a 
criminal, yet he knows the public charge would be his 
ruin. So he pays up, and other creditors are defrauded. 
Actions for false imprisonment and malicious prosecution 
are but clumsy remedies, whose chief effect is to deter 
people from prosecuting when they ought. 

All these difficulties have been felt ; and hence the ap- 
pointment of the (so-called) Public Prosecutor of whom it 
is only complained that he does not prosecute enough. He 
has done good ; but the sphere of his operations should be 
widened. Why not choose some three or four counsel to 
conduct all the prosecutions at the Old Bailey? Things 
would go more methodically, more evenly, more justly, If 
the Junior Bar cavilled overlost ‘soup’ it might be reminded 
that the object of these Courts is not to support a class but 
to punish crime: while, if it mourned the lack of oppor- 
tunity for practice and display, it might be referred to the 
consideration of the Scots ‘Counsel for the Poor.’ In any 
case, ‘soup’ is the scantest fare, and is acquired, moreover, 
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at so preposterous a cost of time as to be not worth ha ving 
Sooner or later, also, England must conform to the practice 
of the civilised world, and admit that, theoretically and 
practically, the prosecution of crime is the business of the 
community. 


‘IT IS WELL KNOWN’ 


ANY harmless actions are avoided of the Wise 
because they lend themselves to suspicion. To 
produce a pack of cards in a railway train, to ask a 
pretty fellow-passenger if she would not like the 
window up, to practise the imitation of handwriting, 
to question a medical friend about the effects of divers 
deadly drugs—all these proceedings may be natural under 
certain circumstances. But it is better not to take them 
at random in a world so full as ours of forgers, poisoners, 
card-shapers, and coureurs de femmes. So too expressions 
quite innocent in themselves, useful and commendable in 
ordinary converse, will be found to breed distrust when 
they are haplessly employed. All the family of super- 
latives, for instance, should belong to the vocabulary of 
children, and be used of them merely for emphasis, not 
to signify comparison. It is a pity that unthinking per- 
sons are addicted to the practice—though doubtless 
they are few in this realm and age who attach any 
definite meaning to words; for almost every one must 
feel that a single ‘You never saw such a thing in your 
life,’ or ‘The most marvellous thing you ever heard of, 
is enough to kill his interest in anything. One may not 
have witnessed many wonders, and in that sense the re- 
mark may chance to be true; but instinct tells that the 
man who opens in this style is a common bungler, whose 
ambition is to ravish the attention—not to win it. So 
when you read, ‘It is impossible to doubt,’ or ‘It is im- 
possible not to feel, and the like, you know for certain 
that the writer wants evidence to support his view. You 
had never thought of doubting, but you are instantly a 
sceptic when some one tells you doubt is impossible : 
while, as for the impossibility of not feeling, it will 
certainly be found that the subject is one whereon you, 
in common with the race, have never been disposed to 
feel at all. 

And the stupidest of all such stupid phrases is ‘It is 
well known.’ No one uses itin reference to the rules of 
arithmetic or the axioms of science. These are, indeed, 
well known, but they are incontrovertible ; and there is 
no occasion to support them by a vague appeal to the 
consensus of the Universe. No: the statements which need 
such backing-up are of quite another class. The phrase 
is a fool; but it lends itself to malignity. The most 
shocking incidents in the story of Mankind arose from 
it. It is ‘well known’ just now that the Nigger 
was not created for slavery but is a man and a brother; 
and the West Indies are all to pigs and whistles, and the 
United States rejoices in a Black Belt and a Negro Ques- 
tion that are like to count for much in her future. Not 
so very long ago it was ‘ well known’ that the Devil fore- 
gathered with old women ; so myriads of poor harmless hags 
were either burnt or drowned. In certain parts of Europe 
it is ‘well known’ that the Jew kneads Christian blood 
into his passover cakes; wherefore, within the last 
twelve months, Jews have been charged with murder in 
Germany, in Russia, in Corfu—in the last two instances to 
be executed upon the spot. In this realm and this age 
the phrase is harmless by comparison ; but it may be used, 
as ever, to work injustice ; and therefore a certain breed 
of politicians and writers loves it. When the innocent 
public reads that such and such a personage is ‘ well 
known’ to have made some remark insulting or injurious 
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to a class, or that the party in office cherishes some 
objectionable design, it does not pause to ask what 
proportion of mankind knows, or how the information 
spread. You may hear a carriage-full of unsuspect- 
ing Britons discuss a ‘ well-known’ statement from a 
morning paper, and not one shall ask his fellow, ‘ Did you 
know it?’ In nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a 
thousand cases, the answer would be ‘No, and every 
soul between the Bank and Charing Cross would make it. 
But the most of men inquire not nor think ; and to the 
vulgar the four poor monosyllables which at sight rouse 
the experienced to incredulity carry intense conviction. 
Those it annoys if the assertion fall within their sphere 
of interest will certainly protest, but they do not com- 
monly question that the fact is ‘well-known ’—that is, 
generally accepted—by other people. Accepted indeed 
it is, after a sufficient amount of repetition ; and then the 
most earnest and the most elaborate denials are futile. 
There is refutation ; for a few days or a few weeks the 
libeller holds his tongue ; but, so soon as he thinks that 
the refutation has slipped the public memory, out comes 
the lie again, as fresh and as impudent as ever, ‘It 
is well known that the right honourable gentleman’ and 
all the rest of it. This it was which provoked the 
gentlest among statesmen to remark that there was a 
lying spirit abroad : as indeed there was. 

As a principle, then: whenever a writer or a speaker— 
not being a fool—begins an argument with ‘It is 
well known,’ his statement, whatever it be, is open to 
controversy: and that is why—not being a fool—he is 
ever alert to hearten his friends and daunt the enemy by 
treating a matter still before the Court as a chose jugée. 
The trick is common not only in politics but in miscel- 
Janeous writings and even in scientific treatises of a sort. 
It amuses or angers the knowing, but it succeeds. Itera. 
tion is a power in itself. The good-natured ignoramus 
has but to get it into his head that an asserted state of 
things is notorious, and he accepts it without inquiry. 
The multitude has not time, nor ability, nor inclination, 
in it for the formation of views upon any subject 
outside its daily round; and, a certain delusion being 
established, it is naturally and prudently loth to re- 
consider the question. Here lies the mischief. This 
wretched phrase professes in the end to be an utterance of 
the People, and that—‘it is well known ’—is ever the 
utterance of God: whence it comes to pass that shrewd 
persons, not unacquainted with certain facts, who want to 
establish a popular opinion unjustified of those facts, are 
wont to put themselves under the protection of the 
general ignorance, and thus divert inquiry. It is dis- 
honest—if that mean anything ; but it certainly is effec- 
tive. Very respectable people play the game: people 
who not only have a gig but also a pew: perchance they 
read you the lessons on Sunday. Now, the man who 
relies on ‘it is well known’ as an argument in friendly 
discussion is ever avoided by the Wise ; and that is why 
none of the Wise has ever been found foolish enough to 
go out and take his place in the battle for (say) Universal 
Suffrage. 


ST. ANDREWS GHOSTS 
G HOSTS! Are they? And what are they? Unless 


it be in a Christmas number, the man who would 
write or talk of the ‘ supernatural’ hurls himself out of his 
own window, as it were, right on to the horns of a 
dilemma, whereof he must needs get broached on one. 
Either he must protest that, as for Ghosts, himself is a 
believer in no such matter; or he must shelter with 
science, and pretend to justify the faith that is in him by 
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a parade of theory. Now, as concerning the general 
tribe of ‘ghosts, witches, and other night fears,’ there is 
no conjecturing here. They may be spirits—things of a 
certain bloodless substance ; or, they may be ‘the mere 
dormitories of the dead where the devil like an inso- 
lent champion beholds with pride the spoils and tro- 
phies of the world’; or mayhap, again, they may be 
simply hallucinations, ‘heat delusions and tales out of 
Pliny,’ having their birth and being in a disordered liver. 
The problem is one whose solution is most comfortably 
left to the Society—it is in fact a Tribunal—which 
sits at Westminster, and whose meetings are dull as the 
dullest Chancery suit. But there can be no harm in 
telling the said Tribunal where it may come upon evi- 
dence. The informer’s is not an honourable trade: but 
it is protected by law. And if the Society for Psychical 
Research will presently proceed to St, Andrews, it may 
light on something to its advantage. 

St. Andrews is an old-time centre of history, a present 
cellarage of romance. It was the ancient ecclesiastical 
capital ; it was the first of Scots Universities. Here 
Maitland of Lethington wore the scarlet gown, and 
the Great Marquis, and Grahame of Claverhouse. Here 
Knox lived, and was a priest in the Cathedral ; and he 
lived in the Castle when the French sieged it, and he 
was carried off a prisoner in a galley ; and, years after, 
bending at the oar, he looked up and saw white walls 
rising through the mists, and a burnished roof agleam in 
the first fire of day, and told his fellow-slave that 
yonder was ‘the place in which God opened my mouth in 
public to his glory ; and I know how-weak-so-ever I now 
appear, I shall not depart out of this life till my tongue 
glorify his name in the same place,’ Here, lodging be- 
neath the roof of ‘one Scrimgeour,’ lived Mary Stuart. 
Here—in the Castle, from the window where certain 
humourists his murderers were presently to display his 
own dead body—David Beatoun, Cardinal, watched the 
burning of blesséd George Wishart and his companions. In 
brief, St. Andrews has seen the end of so many kings and 
legates and martyrs—that her claim to be haunted is 
unexceptionable. 
written, Beyond a solitary yet pleasing statement (in 
Lyon or another) that Archbishop Spottiswood’s guests 
were hideously hag-ridden in the Novum Hospitium (which 
was therefore pulled down), one recalls no single legend 
that has got itself uttered in print. John Knox, that 
amiable reformer, pulled down a fine cathedral, and left 
an incomparable ruin: a place apart in the world’s 
sanctuaries, a regret eternal in the heart of multitudes. 
Thus, too, the chroniclers: who spared these legends of 
St. Andrews the burial and oblivion of their prose, and 
left them to find expression in an oral tradition the most 


And yet her phasmatology is un- 


moving, quick, and picturesque. 

Here is one of many. About thirty years ago the 
family of a St. Andrews professor included an English 
nurse: a woman strange to the place, yet singularly 
sober-minded, sensible, and sane. One summer morning 
this woman, unable to sleep, arose and went forth into 
the dawn. Street after street, lane after lane, were 
empty ; and, exulting to find herself the Eve of the new 
day (as Prince Otto exulted to be the Adam), she let her 
feet bear her where they would, and so came to the mouth 
of a lane which led from the Priory down to the sea. As 
she stood, heedless of all things but the joy of the early 
riser, she was aware of a patter of feet, and, looking up, 
she saw a Pig. He was running down the lane towards 
her, so she turned aside to let him pass, and presently he 
ran by. But even as he went a great terror and a deadly 
sickness seized upon her; and she sought to cover her 
face, For, in truth, the Thing had turned its head as it 
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ran, and the eyes were the eyes of a man—entreating, 
desperate, shamed. It was gone when she dared look up ; 
but she went home and, being seriously ill, was moved 
to tell her mistress what she had seen. She was laughed 
at—kindly: but the Professor bruited her tale abroad, 
and an old woman came forward and declared, as many 
other natives came forward and declared, that ona certain 
morning of the year a Pig with a man’s eyes runs down the 
lane from the Priory to the sea. 

Are you for another? A mile from St. Andrews is 
a certain country house, now the property of an 
eminently respectable person (not a literary charac- 
ter), once the Palace of Archbishop Sharp. Hither 
he was driving that afternoon, when they slew him 
on Magus Muir before his daughter's eyes—Balfour 
of Burley and the rest: while Hackston of Rathil- 
let ‘put his cloak about his mouth, and to the old 
man’s ‘You are a gentleman, Rathillet, and will protect 
me, responded simply, ‘I will never lay a hand on you,’ 
and let the bloody work go on. Well: long afterward, 
and during the tenancy of Mr. Brooks (of Sheffield: 
that eminent publisher), a certain member of the Royal 
and Ancient went out to dine and stay the night. Going 
to bed, he knew no more till he was awakened suddenly 
by hearing some one in hisroom. He sat up, and through 
the curtains at his feet he saw a figure passing softly to 
and fro, Now, he had particularly desired to be ‘ called’ 
at 7 a.m.; and, as the month was June and the morning 
brilliant, a strong light flooded the room and made the 
hour a problem ; so he called out to the servant—as he 
supposed—‘ In good time, I hope?’ and turned to look 
at his watch. It was not yet five o'clock ; and at that 
moment the man went silently by the bed into a closet 
in the chamber wall; and as he passed, that golfer 
saw his face, and marked it in his mind. Then he leaped 
out of bed and ran after; but the closet stood empty. 
Thereupon he slept no more; but at seven the real 
servant came in, and was told. A confidential man, he 
begged the seer to say nothing about it to his master. 
No more was said, accordingly ; and years went by; and 
Mr. Brooks had passed away from East Fife: and this 
Royal and Ancient one was again a guest in a country 
house. This time his host was a great collector of old 
prints, and was wont to drag his guests through chamber 
after chamber filled with antique portraits. One 
morning the Royal gand Ancient, being more or less 
desperate in the Scots}mist of his entertainer’s information, 
saw something that} brought his heart to his mouth, 
There, in a little old dirty print, but unmistakable, 
identical, was the facé of the man who had waked him in 
his room that summe? morning years ago. Breathless he 
asked the name. ‘ Hackston of Rathillet !’ 

Not Sharp, however, is the doyen of St. Andrew's dead ; 
nor John Knox ; nor any but David Beatoun, about whose 
name tradition is still green, and whose memory is terrible. 
What wonder if he must revisit the glimpses of the moon 
and the scenes of a tremendous life? So, whenever the 
lide is full on the East Sands between midnight and the 
first hour of morning—he drives down by the o!d Abbey 
Wall into the sea. They are many that have seen his 
white face pleading at the coach-window: he cannot 
speak—mutely he must implore your prayers; for the 
Devil sits with him and holds him by the arm. His out- 
riders are skeletons, his coachman is headless, and thus he 
drives to his doom : whenever the tide is full on the East Sands 
between midnight and the first hour of morning, And one 
evening—’twas the evening of the longest day—not many 
years syne, three masons were smoking on his ruined 
banqueting-room, that gives on where the draw-bridge 
over-spanned the moat of St. Andrews Castle. Stone steps, 
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like all else, open to the air, lead up to it from the 
Entrance Hall on either hand; and gravel floors the 
passages once laid with marble. It was a favourite ‘ howff’ 
of these masons ; and to-night they looked for the coming 
of a friend. Presently they heard his steps approaching— 
but deliberately. ‘ Jock’s takin’ his time the nicht,’ said 
one. And the steps came slowly nearer, passed to the 
foot of the stairs, and began climbing them one by 
one. ‘I'll go and meet him, said the man 
who had spoken; and he started forward; but his 
feet recoiled, and he stood with the rest. And turn. 
ing to greet their friend, now on the last step of the stair- 
case, they saw it was not he but a Woman: for who but 
a woman should wear that trailing gown, that big red 
hai? She came at them, and behold! it was no woman, 
but a man dressed up as for a masquerade. They 
would have laid hands on him, but somehow they were 
stricken stony, and could move no hand nor foot. 
The Appearance said no word, but went straight by 
them. It seemed unconscious of their presence: ‘he 
aye lookit out to sea,’ said one of them afterwards, 
The face of it was ghastly—was set in a look of 
dreadful sadness: so that one man burst into a fit of 
sobbing. It was now on the opposite stair-case : slowly it 
went down. Then one and all were free. Down the steps 
they scrambled in pursuit, but Appearance there was 
none, These men told their story: the ‘woman’s hat,’ 
the ‘silver face, the look of unearthly woe, and all the 
rest ; and they, also, were laughed at for their pains. They 
affected (collectively) to be persuaded. But (individually) 
they kept their opinion. And the question remains : how 
if not thus would a Scots mason qualify a Cardinal’s Hat ? 


DAME INOWSLAD 


{YCAMORES and beeches surrounded the inn; elders, 
still green-flowered, leaned over the grass-grown 
roads. The belt of sward was white with lady-smocks, 
but in the damp hollows marsh-marigolds threw out rays 
of concentrated sunlight. The blackbirds sang, very 
loudly, but without the true strain of mirth: sang 
like blackbirds that must sing, but of rifled nests. Even 
the grasshoppers had some trouble; never had they 
chirped so pathetically before. On the green the gilded 
figure of a bull hung from two uprights; it swung from 
side to side in the light breeze. The copper bell on a 
twisted pole hard by was green with mould: a-swing 
from it was a rusty chain; it had been used in the old 
posting days, and many a yeoman had swung into his 
saddle from the worn mounting-block beside it. As for 
the inn itself, it was squat and rambling, dwarfed by the 
towering trees. For miles in every direction lay the old 
forest of Gardomwocd, a relic of primeval woodland, rich 
in glades and brakes, in streamlets and mizzies: hazy in 
the clearings, where sheer-legs, like the trivets of witches’ 
cauldrons, and tents and blue-smoking heaps told of 
charcoal burners and their ever-shifting haunts. The 
Golden Bull with its beautiful precincts took me back to 
that fading Arcady whose shepherdesses and swains felt 
the end of the joy-time coming. It was utterly sad; but I 
was caught in the meshes of that melancholy, and could 
not for the while escape. Twilight fell, and I ceased from 
exploring, and went indoors. In the parlour was a large 
square piano, Its music, acidly discordant, was yet 
plaintive with the curious speech such instruments often 
possess. I played a few Robin Hood ballads— of the Out- 
law and Little John, of the Bishop of Hereford and Robin’s 
pleasing escape. Then the hostess entered with a great 
Nottingham jar full of white lilac. She set this down 
between the firedogs, and stood leaning one hand on a 
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chair-back and listening to the music. When I stopped 
she sighed heavily: I left the piano, and offered her a 
chair. She was middle-aged and deformed ; her shoulders 
were humped, her face was shrivelled, but she had large 
gray eyes and a wistful smile. 

‘I thank you, sir,’ she said. ‘’Twas the music drew me 
in. Nobody’s played since last summer, when Sir Jake 
Inowslad stayed here. His taste was sonatas and fugues— 
things pretty enow, but only pleasing at the time. Give 
me a melody that I can catch—almost grasp in my hand, 
so to speak.’ 

‘Do you play?’ I asked, half-hoping to hear some air 
she had loved in her youth. 

‘No, I cannot play. I was still-room maid at Melbrook 
Abbey, so I never had opportunity.’ 

As she spoke a girl came in with the snuffer-tray and 
candles, She was pale and tall and of a tempting shape. 
Beautiful she was not, yet the sad strangeness of her face 
impressed me more than great beauty would have done. 
Her eyes were like the other woman’s, but clearer 
and more expressive ; her lips were quaintly arched ; long 
yellow hair hung down her back. She seemed, although 
she walked erect, to be recovering from some violent ill- 
ness. When she had gone the hostess spoke again. ‘ My 
niece is not strong, she said, laying an unnecessary 
emphasis on the word niece. ‘The air does not suit her.’ 

‘Was not she bred in the country ?’ I inquired. 

‘Ah, no. She is not without money—her father en- 
dowed her well. Until two years ago she was at the 
Convent of the Sisters of Saint Vincent de Paul for her 
education. “Tis in the hill-country, and I think that coming 
to the flatness of Gardomwood has done her harm.’ 

The girl came in again: this time I noted her grace 
of movement; it had something of the wearied 
goddess. ‘Aunt,’ she said quietly, ‘I wish to go into 
the woods—you can spare me? All I had to do is 
done; the women are sewing in the kitchen.’ She 
went to the further end of the room, where a cloak 
of rose-coloured silk hung, ermine-lined, from a nail in the 
panelling. She donned it at her leisure; her long and 
narrow hands were of a perfect colour. She tied the broad 
ribands of the collar, she lighted two candles that hung 
before a tarnished mirror, and gazed at the reflection; 
then, her lips moving silently, she left the room. 

‘Ever the same, the elder woman said. ‘Night after 
night does she leave the house and travel about like an 
aimless thing. Come back, Dinah!’ she called, ‘ come 
back!’ But the thin voice went wavering through the 
empty passages unanswered. So the hostess rose, and 
with a half-apologetic ‘Good-night,’ left me alone. I sat 
down in the deep recess of the window behind a heavy 
curtain. A copy of The Nun of Denis Diderot lay on the 
little table. I took it up, and was soon engrossed in it: 
for of all books this is the most fascinating, the most 
disappointing, the most grim. A light came glimmering 
at the end of the vista before me: it grew and grew, and 
the moon uplifted herself waist-high above the trees. And 
when I had watched her thus far, I returned to my nun 
and reached page twenty-two of the second volume, where 


‘I read the following sentence : —‘ After a few flourishes 


she played some things, foolish, wild, and incoherent as 
her own ideas, but through all the defects of her execution 
I saw she had a touch infinitely superior to mine.’ Then 
in the folded window-seat I fell asleep... . . 

The striking of a tall clock near the hearth awakened 
me: I had slept till midnight. The candles had been 
removed from the table to the piano; those in the 
girandole had guttered out or been extinguished. A 
young man sat at the piano on the embroidered stool. 
His back was towards me; I saw nothing but high, nar- 
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row shoulders, and a dome-shaped head of dishevelled 
black hair, plentifully besprinkled with grey. From the 
road outside came the noise of horses laughing and 
plunging. I looked out, and there was a lumbering 
coach, drawn by four stallions which, black in daylight, 
shone now like burnished steel. 

The would-be musician turned and showed me a long 
painful face with glistening eyes, and a brow ridged up- 
ward like a ruined stair. It was a face of intense eager- 
ness ; the eagerness of a man experimenting and praying 
for a result whereon his life depends. Without any pre- 
lude he played a dance of ghosts in an old ball-room ; 
ghosts of men and women that moved in lavoltas and 
sarabands ; ghosts that laughed at Susanna in the tapes- 
try; ghosts that loved and hated. When the last 
chord had sent them crowding back to their graves 
he turned and listened for a footstep. None came. 
He lifted a leather case from the side of the stool, 
and unfastening its clasps, took out a necklace which 
glistened in the candle-light like a fairy shower of rain 
and snow. "Twas of table diamonds and margarites, the 
gems as large as filberts. He spread it across the wires, and 
after an instant’s reflection began to play; the carcanet 
rattled and jangled as he played; it was as an advancing 
host of cymbal-women. When he listened again, great 
tears oozed from his eyes. He took up the jewel, and 
played a melody rapid at first, but so subtle in its repeti- 
tions none might doubt its meaning; thus and not 
otherwise would sound a lyke-wake sung in a worn voice 
after a night of singing. And whilst he played, the 
door opened silently, and I saw Dinah, there in her 
nightgown, holding the posts with her hands, She took 
one swift glance, then disappeared again in the darkness, 
and came back carrying in her arms a bundle swathed in 
pure linen and strongly redolent of aromatic herbs. 
Holding this to her breast, she approached the man, Her 
shadow fell across the keys, and he lifted his head. From 
both came a long murmur: his of love and joy and _ pro- 
tection, hers of agony. He rose and would have clasped 
her, but she drew back and placed her burden in his out- 
stretched hands. 

‘It is the child,’ she said. ‘Three months ago I gave 
birth to her, none knew save myself. . . She was all that 
remained of you: all that I had, and I dared not part 
with her . . . But now—now that I have seen you again— 
take her away—leave me—leave me in peace. 

‘Dinah,’ he said proudly ; ‘listen to me.’ 

‘Nay, she whispered. ‘ Not again. If I listen I may 
forget your wickedness; I might be weak again. Leave 
me, Jake.’ 

‘Dinah, you must hear me. Why, out ot all the love 
you held and hold for me can you condemn? When 
I left you I fell mad; for the year I have been mad, 
and only yesterday did they let me loose. See, I have 
brought you all the diamonds ; to-morrow you will be 
Dame Inowslad.’ And he laid the dead thing on a table, 
and caught the mother to his bosom. Her figure was 
shaken with sobs. 

‘Oh,’ she cried; ‘it has been hard, but my trial has 
brought the true guerdon of happiness! Only once have 
I missed seeing the place where you promised to meet me 
—the place where you said you loved me ; and that was 
on the night of my lonely travailing.’ 

Outside the horses plunged and snorted: a shrunken 
postillion swayed at the neck of the off-leader. In the 
hollows of the road lay sheets of mist, and the moonlight 
turned them into floods. <A long train of startled owls 
left the hollow elms ; and passed hooting down the glade. 

‘Let us go,’ Sir Jake said; ‘by morning light we shall 
be in sight of Cammere, where heaven grant us a happy 
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time ;—a year of joy for each week of pain. Do not wait 
to dress; rich robes and linen are inside the coach ; I have 
brought many of my mother’s gowns.’ 

Dinah extricated herself from his embrace, and went to 
find her cloak. During her absence a strange and terrible 
look came into Inowslad’s face, and he smote his forehead. 
He smiled at her re-appearing. ‘Dinah,’ he said, looking 
downwards, so that she might not see his eyes, ‘ Dinah, I 
am so happy that I can hardly see. Lead me from the 
house.’ 

He took up the dead little one in his right arm, and 
carried it as believers carry relics. The outer door closed 
softly ; they descended the mossgrown steps, and entered 
the coach. ‘The horses leaped forward, half drowning the 
sound of a chuckle. A glint of the moon pierced the 
coach windows, and I saw a brown hand, convulsed and 


violent, griping a long white throat. 
R. Murray GILcurist. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
‘CROSSING THE BAR’ 


[To the Editor of 7hz National Observer) 
Durham, 3rd January, 1893. 
SiR, —The accompanying epitaph was copied by me into a 
pocket note-book some four years ago in Bideford churchyard. 
I was interested at the time by its quaint originality, but thought 
no more of it till I accidentally looked through the old note- 
book again the other day. The resemblance to Tennyson’s 
Crossing the Bar’ is so striking that I think the lines deserve 
wider publication, and transcribe them as I copied them. The 


date on the tombstone is 1807.—I am, etc., 
HERBERT KYNASTON, D.D. 


Tho boroaus blast and neptuns waves 
Have tossed me to and fro, 
In spite of both by God’s decree 
I harbour here below. 
Where | do now at anchor leay 
With many of our fleet ; 
Yet once again I must set sail 
Our Saviour Christ to meet. 


‘A HUNT IN THE SOLOGNE’ 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Temple, E.C., 4th January, 1893. 


S1R,—I took from the lips of a young French officer, the 
master’s nephew, the following list of French terms of venery : 


rapprocheurs .  . . tufters. 

récheal . ° , . drawing cry. 

batté [eau e ° . soiling. 

lancé , ° . laying on the pack. 

traversé . ‘ ; . ‘over,’ ‘over,’ ‘over,’ crossing the 
ride. 

changement de forct 

debuché . , e . breaking covert. 

accompagné . . . that the stag is with a_ hind or 
another stag. 

bien allée. , , . full cry. 


hallalie courant. . run down, kill in the open. 
hallalie par terre 


les honneurs des pied. salute to the sportssmen who receive 


the slots. 
vue daguel. ‘ . view of a two year old stag with one 
point. 
Seconde, troisieme, qQua- 
tridme tele . ° . a stag, 2, 3, or 4 points per antler. 
dixcornejument . a stag, with 4 on one antler, and 5 on 
the other. 
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dixcorne. . . 10 point stag with brow, bray and 
tray and two upon top, for which 
there is a fanfare royale composed 
by Louis XIV. 

petit royal ieee . the note for a wild boar. 


For each of these terms and incidents of the chase, there is 
a different call blown onthe horn. And although as the young 
Frenchman said all these different notes are not strictly neces- 
Sary, yet we like to sound them as if part of our woodcraft. 
I am, etc., NEVILL GEARY. 


CURLING 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Aberdeenshire, 4th January, 1893. 


S1R,—A word to the wise in season. If there be sermons 
in stones, there is a silver collection in a Crawfordjohn. To the 
average English intellect a game of curling suggests no more 
than a misguided outburst of alcoholic emotion. And _ so 
would it seem toa superficial observer. Sir, it is merely the proof 
and sign of the Perfervidum Ingenium Scotorum. The far- 
seeing Scot perceived in it the germ of that Social Equality 
to which all must come in the grave. Laird or orra man, the 
best man is the best curler. When the War Game settles the 
disputes of nations, the Roaring Game will lay for ever the 
storms of Social Agitation. 1f the Southron do not bestir him- 
self, he will find a miserable end in the survival of the Scot as 
the fittest curler. 

In last year’s official report Scotland heads the list with 484 
associated clubs, England coming next with 28, and—again the 
Scot—Canada 16,while New Zealandand Nova Scotia have but 6. 
Now, sir, the honest Scotman’s pleasure is marred in that so 
few will share with him the joys of this world and the 
next. England’s greatness is due to her capacity for absorbing 
the good of customs and institutions not indigenous. Last 
year she swore fealty to the Divinity of Golf,;and Home Rule 
totters from its very basis. Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton. What may not be won on the Curling Rinks 
of, say, Skegness? And who could resist the Unemployed 
with Curling Stones in their hands? The day will come when 
the shield will be beaten into the Crampit, and the Sword into 
the Besom Handle. Now, while the Frost endures—now is 
the acceptable time.—I am, etc., 

PERFERVIDISSIMUM INGENIUM 





REVIEWS 
THE HAND OF ENGLAND 


England in Egypt. By ALFRED MILNER. London: Edward 
Arnold. 

Speech is to conceal our thoughts ; print, to show our fatui- 
ties. It is a wholesome rule, therefore, that a rising statesman 
should attempt a book. Literature, perhaps, is not likely to 
gain thereby. But then (and this, to a true Briton, is more 
important) a discerning public must win some knowledge of the 
author’s character. When, last April, after several years work in 
Egypt, Mr. Milner—most able among officials—sat down to re- 
cord his experiences, he counted (loyally enough) on giving him- 
self away in, as he says, ‘an adequate literary form.’ But the 
Anglo-Egyptian who looks too far ahead is like that rich man 
who promised himself a barn. Mr. Milner’s post was suddenly 
required of him: he was recalled to England to undertake 
‘new and arduous duties.’ He decided, accordingly, to bring 
out his volume forthwith, in the best shape that might be ; 
hoping that ‘freshness and timeliness would . . . . atone for a 
lack of completeness and finish.’ The atonement, we may say, 
is complete. Of all men, young politicians of talent can best 
afford to be ina hurry. Mr. Milner’s English is both official 
and oratorical—or blatant. But he has bettered his first intent. 
Given experience, any sedulous person can father a book, if the 
book is to be a record of recent politics: especially as no one 
need read it. Mr. Milner, in his haste, has committed a 
pamphlet, which is vigorous, effective and clear ; which argues 






























































for our ascendency in Egypt ; and which may succeed in making 
the very public (outside Sir William Harcourt) understand why 
we are there, what we are doing, and why we must never come 
away. 

Few people (it is justly observed) realise the: fascination of 
Finance. The history of modern Egypt is a flux of figures : which 
might be thought uninteresting. If Mr. Milner has, on the con- 
trary, given us a commercialepic, or an administrative romance, 
we owe thanks, first, to his enthusiasms and, secondly, to the 
extraordinary conditions of the country, to the ‘labyrinth of 
jarring interests’ by which, as Mr. Milner would say, it is 
oppressed, and to ‘the strange experiment, unique in history,’ 
of which it is at this moment the scene. It is not too much to 
opine that the only reasons why Egypt should not, within the 
next five years, become the most prosperous country in the 
world are purely political. Perfect government would make 
her so: but perfect government is not to be hoped from a 
hopelessly disintegrated sovereignty. No mortal intelligence, 
says Mr. Milner, may quite master the complexities of Turkish 
suzerainty and foreign treaty rights, with the various powers of 
interference and obstruction possessed by Consuls and Consuls- 
General, by Commissioners of the Public Debt, and other 
‘mixed Administrations’; may distinguish English officers 
who are English from English officers who are Egyptian, 
foreign judges of the International Courts from foreign judges 
of the Native Courts ; may follow the writhings of the Egyptian 
Government in its struggle to escape from the Capitulations ; 
or may appreciate precisely what laws that Government can 
make with the consent of only six Powers, and for what laws it 
requires the consent of fourteen. Constitutionally, our pro- 
tectorate has only added fresh anomalies to this hopeless 
entanglement. The policy of Egypt is now directed by the 
Envoy of a foreign State, who in theory is only one—and not 
even the doyen—of a large number of such envoys: and its 
administrative power is really wielded by a man who in theory 
is a mere Adviser without executive functions. And yet the 
machine moves: and moves precisely because we of all 
peoples in the world are best able to work in defiance of 
system, to contemn logic, and to succeed in_ respect- 
ing facts without outraging conventions. Egypt, in effect, 
is a vast estate in Chancery, of which we have made ourselves 
bailiffs. Weare governing her from that point of view: ignoring, 
just so far as politeness will allow, those political complexities 
which could only be brushed aside at the cost of a European 
war. The story of the last few years, says Mr. Milner, naturally 
presents itself in three acts: Prodigality, Ruin, Recuperation, 
‘Never was there a wilder career of public extravagance than 
that of Egypt under Ismail Pasha.’ ‘ Rarely has the inevitable 
retribution been so sudden, so thorough, fraught with such 
widespread misery, resisted by such extraordinary shifts, or 
productive of such momentous consequences.’ And even more 
rarely, perhaps, has a recovery from utter collapse been so un- 
expected or so signal. Not that it is in any way complete: nor 
may ever be without! our assistance. Egypt will never be 
able to stand alone, nor to stand at all except by leaning 
on us. And it is the best achievement of Mr. Milner’s life, so 
far, to have made this clear to the common intelligence. For 
it is a fact that, though Mr. Milner believes that at present 
there are not ten men in Cairo, even amongst his late colleagues 
of the Public Works or the Sanitary Service, who understand 
the financial system of the country, it should be hard henceforth 
for the most ordinary stay-at-home to find much puzzlement 
therein. Mr. Milner lays bare to us, with a light hand and 
without ever relapsing into unwholesome detail, the effects of the 
London Convention ; the difference between ‘authorised’ and 
‘unauthorised’ expenditure ; the relations of the Government 
and the Caisse ; and the reason why for every pound which, 
under the guidance of our officials, the Khedive raises to spend 
on those productive reforms which are necessary to the salva- 
tion of his country, he is forced to raise two pounds by taxa- 
tion. It is easy, of course, to be wiseafter the explanation. But, 
really, the reader of Mr. Milner’s book, thinking of our ten 
initiated at Cairo, will be apt to fall into the heresy of that 
superior person Nubar Pasha: who, though he is ‘not per- 
sonally unfriendly to the English’ (p. 143), and though he ‘ has 
always recognised the honesty of our intentions,’ has, per- 
haps, says his present eulogist, an almost excessive contempt for 
our intelligence. 
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Mr. Milner has combated successfully two opposite miscon- 
ceptions which prevail with reference to our occupation. On 
the one hand, there is the French theory : according to which 
Great Britain is in the position of a brigand who must one day 
be evicted, if not by the opinion, then by the bayonets, of United 
Europe. And on the other hand there is the idea of the new- 
Radical or uninformed person : that though our work in Egypt 
may be a good thing for Egypt,and may be honourable and 
praiseworthy from the point of view of humanity, yet it is of no 
advantage to ourselves. What those advantages are we all— 
‘we, that is, whose opinions are worth considcring)—know very 
well: and the almost super-Indian achievements of the singu- 
larly able band of administrators which has represented us 
there have not gone unappreciated. Our appreciation thereof, 
indeed, has insome respects been alinost violent: with at least this 
one curious result, which Mr. Milner notes. It is reported that the 
War Office, impressed by the special efficacy of the Egyptian 
service for turning boys into men, desires to pass a large 
number of young officers through that service as quickly as 
possible. Now, this plan may be very good for the English 


army, but it is not at all good for the Egyptian. And itis © 


quite possible that the same tendency may become noticeable 
on the Civil side, with even more serious results. But this is 
by the way. Mr. Milner, at all events, has not suffered by 
his spell of schooling. His book is not only, as we have said, 
energetic : it reads as the work of acool, strong, and balanced 
intelligence, such an intelligence, in fact, as is the best outcome 
of the administrative habit. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL 


A Biographical History of Guy's Hospitat. By SAMvUrt 
WILKS, M.D. LL.D., and G. T. BETTANY, M.A., B.Sc. 
London: Ward, Lock. 


The value of the Biographical History of Guy's, by Dr. 
Wilks and the late Mr. Bettany will be high, or low, or mid- 
dling, according to the point of view. The mere friend of 
Guy’s or the ‘ Guy’s man’ will probably rate it high, the critic 
of Guy’s will certainly rate it low, and the ordinary reader who 
is little acquainted with Guy’s will surely find it an array of 
interest. It is essentially the kind of book that should be ‘ for 
private circulation only.’ That is to say, although many useful 
facts may be gathered from it by any one who may think 
it worth his while to write a history of the Hospital, it 
is too lacking in completeness and proportion, is too eulogis- 
tic, and too much given to say merely smooth things, to be 
dignified as ‘history.’ For instance, twenty or more years ago 
Guy’s was almost rent in twain over the notorious nursing 
question : to that there is the barest passing reference ; ten 
years or so since Guy’s, through depreciation of its landed 
estates, had reached such a depth of impoverishment that four 
or five hundred beds were closed : and of that there is scarcely 
mention. About the same time, or later, there was, no doubt, 
domestic mismanagement: and to that there is merely an 
implied allusion in an admission that an inadequate admin- 
istration was reformed. 

These objections taken, there is much that is agreeable and 
interesting in the book. Its method is simple, and handy for 
reference. The first section—a short one— is devoted to a life 
of Thomas Guy, the founder; the second to an account of 
Guy’s in the eighteenth century—which account consists 
mainly of short professional biographies of all the physicians 
and surgeons of Guy’s during that epoch; the large third and 
fourth sections—again mainly made up of biographies—to 
the story of Guy’s during the present century : while the short 
fifth section sets forth a general view of the work of Guy’s in 
the last few years. ‘The first section Mr. Bettany has written 
to excellent purpose. Mr. Thomas Guy has been commonly 
represented by legend and chronicle as a bookseller, or 
publisher, of not too scrupulous honesty, who built a hospital 
tO appease his conscience. But Mr. Bettany, assiduous in 
research, has completely rehabilitated the founder, and has 
set him forth as a person of great intelligence and sagacity, 
piety and generosity. For years before he founded his own 
hospital in 1721 he was a chief patron of St. Thomas’s, which 
then dwelt in the Borough, and to which he added a wing. 

Moreover, his generosity was not confined to hospitals: a 
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whole troop of poor relations were his pensioners, he gave 
plenteous alms to unfortunates in his own line of life, and 
he seems to have been the founder, not only of Guy’s, but 


of the publishing house known as ‘Longmans. But the 
biographies of the Physicians and Surgeons of the Hospital, 
scrappy though they be, are by far the most attractive 
reading: that not because they are well done—(they are, 
indeed, rather ill done)—but because everything relating 
to doctors, their practice and their humours, their oddities 
and their generosities, is dear to a doubting and cynical 
generation which can still believe in the singleness of eye 
and the sincerity of heart of the men who take charge of 
its health. There have been many famous physicians and 
surgeons connected with Guy’s and its medical school—Dr. 
Jurin and Mr. Samuel Sharp in the eighteenth century, and 
Sir Astley Cooper, Dr. Bright (of ‘ Bright’s Disease’), Sir 
William Gull, Dr. Moxon, and Mr. Edward Cock in the nine- 
teenth: but no names are more notable or more memorable 
than those of Sharp and Cooper. Mr. Sharp was not a 
very great surgeon in our modern sense, but he was an 
extremely acute and vivacious person, and in some sort a friend 
and disciple of Voltaire. He travelled in Italy, and the Leéfers 
he published on his return created a very pretty literary quarrel 
with Baretti. In one of these letters there is a casual statement 
which throws a stream of light on the condition of the hospitals 
of the time. Mr. Sharp had seen in Florence an ‘iron-framed 
bedstead, made to exclude bugs,’ and he says that his attempts 
to introduce similar bedsteads into London hospitals had failed. 
Then he goes on to declare, to our amazement, ‘In the hospitals 
in London bugs are frequently a greater evil to the patient than 
the malady for which he seeks an hospital. ... Thousands of 
miserable wretches are tormented, sometimes even to death, 
by these nauseous vermin.’ This confirms a story, which 
Gull would tell, that when Mr. Harrison (‘ The Boro’ King ’) was 
Treasurer to Guy’s in 1797, £40 a year (as much as the 
honorarium to a physician) was paid to a ‘ bug-catcher.’ 

‘Sir Arstley’ was a contemporary of Nelson, and, like 
Nelson, was a native of Norfolk. He is described as an 
extremely handsome man. Like Sir Willoughby Patterne, 
he had a leg; of which he was so unaffectedly proud that 
in lecturing he would frequently put it on the table to 
illustrate the place or appearance of certain muscles or bones. 
He was, withal, of the extremest industry. What would a 
hard-worked practitioner of the present think of the dis- 
tribution of Sir Astley’s day? He rose at six; dissected 
privately till eight; breakfasted on two buttered hot rolls 
and a cup of tea, and skimmed his newspaper; at half- 
past eight saw a crowd of patients (gratuitous) till ten; from 
ten till one saw paying patients; at one sharp drove to 
Guy’s, and went the round of his wards; at two crossed 
the street to St. Thomas’s to lecture on surgery; after lecture 
drove off to visit private patients or to operate privately until 
half-past six or seven, when he dined rapidly, and after dinner 
slept ten minutes, and then started to lecture on surgery (if 
it were a lecture-night) ; then visited patients up to midnight ; 
and soto bed. Nor do these items represent the whole of 
his activity; for every spare minute in his carriage was occupied 
with dictating to one or other of his assistants comments 
on cases or notes on subjects for discussion or speculation. 
Among other distinguished men connected in one way and 
another with Guy’s were John Keats, ‘a loose, slack youth, 
with large and lustrous eyes,’ who was a diligent student ; 
James Hinton, known as a specialist on the ear, but better 
known still as the author of Alan and his Dwelling-place, 
and of sundry notable mystical essays in the old Cornhill; 
Irederick Denison Maurice, who was chaplain from °36 
till 46; and, lastly, Mr. Gladstone, our only Premier, to-day 
the most famous of the Governors. Guy’s, in short, is a 
foundation of which Londoners in particular, and Englishmen 
in general, do well to be proud. It has for a hundred and 
seventy years been a centre of beneficence, not only as a 
Hospital but as a Medical School ; and if we may not say 
that other hospitals have done excellently but Guy’s excelleth 
them all, we may at least admit that the sins of Guy’s—and 
Guy’s has sinned—are more of omission than of commission. 
We may even express a belief that the reforms of the last five 
years will remove all possible doubts as to the entire benefi- 
cence of Guy’s existence. 
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NOVELS AND TALES 


Does Nora Creina rhyme with Selina, or with Dinah, or 
(more or less) with plainer? or is it three syllables? It is tire- 
some to read a book with a title that one does not know how 
to pronounce, but that is perhaps the least tiresome feature 
about Mrs. Hungerford’s last romance in three volumes (Lon- 
don; White). All the author’s worst weaknesses are exceed- 
ingly conspicuous throughout the novei, which is almost whelly 
an imitation of the faults either of Miss Broughton or of 
the author of Little Lord Fauntleroy—‘Oh! what has she 
done to Heaven that it should now prove so unkind?’ As 
ifeven the most forbearing Heaven could fail to resent the 
fact that she was prompting the author of her being to use 
italics in that way! She was, of course, Nora Creina, and 
she was more exquisitely and indescribably lovely, and 
you are more often reminded of the fact, than one would 
believe possible without reading the book. She had a sister 
Sophie; a step-father after—an enormous distance after— 
Miss Broughton, called Sir Fell Anketell, who was always 
either in a towering rage or saying something extremely 
offensive ; and two lords, Carnegie and Ferris. Of these 
Ferris was false, at least he loved somebody else’s money 
better than he loved Nora, and therefore Nora loved him pas- 
sionately ; while Carnegie was true as steel, and therefore it 
was only at the end of the book, after ever so much sump- 
tuous agony, that Nora found she loved him still more passion- 
ately than she had ever supposed herself to love Ferris. 
Her life and her sister’s were mainly passed in being chased 
through the garden by their step-father, Sir Fell, and in holding 
stolen interviews across walls and hedges, during the checks 
that retarded their guardian’s progress, with the above-men- 
tioned lovers and others. - And then the agony would bubble 
hot and strong. 

One ‘ Richard Ashe King (“ Basil”)’ has placed himself in a 
dilemma. With much valuable information which he sup- 
poses himself to have acquired concerning the West of 
Ireland is the belief that all Irish peasants have been ‘for 
centuries’ ‘crushed’ and ‘ down-trodden’ and ‘ gross’ and so 
on, to that extent, that you cannot believe a syllable they say, 
inasmuch as they will never tell you anything but what they 
think you want to hear. Now it is evident that from such 
persons, in and out of Parliament, Richard Ashe King (‘ Basil’) 
has imbibed all the superstitions he has upon the subject of 
Ireland. How, then, can the superstitions have any degree of 
correspondence to fact? As a matter of fact Richard Ashe 
King’s (‘Basil’) two volumes consist mainly of diatribes against 
landlords and policemen, culled from the columns of United 
Jreland what time that esteemed periodical bestowed its 
rhapsodies upon respectable persons, instead of, as now 
reserving them chiefly for the heroes of whichever faction has 
not got control of the plant. Besides being stale, the romance—A 
Geraldine (London: Ward and Downey)—s ill-written. 

Collections of magazine stories are very often very bad, but 
not often so uniformly stupid as those which Mr. Austin Yorke 
publishes under the title of the first of them, 7he Brown Port- 
manteau (London: Jarrold). Then, one ‘Owlet’ has written 
a little volume called Ghost-Lore (London : Digby), and ‘ Owlet’ 
is or was very lately a schoolgirl : judging from the style and 
fashion of her stories, some of which are a vast deal better than 
the others. Despite a thousand provocations to the critic, ‘Owlet’ 
may be encouraged. She knows how to handle a mystery, and 
once or twice communicates the true sensation of horror, 
Indeed, there is promise in her worst: and ‘ Three-Handed 
Whist’ conceives a situation which would not have discredited 
Sheridan Le Fanu. One of four volumes from Messrs. Digby 
and Long, Passion’s Aftermath, by J. Monk Foster, is illus- 
trated with a portrait of the author, and described as ‘ a dramatic 
story:’ so it is, in the sense that the London Journal is 
dramatic. Faithful to the Last, by C. Lamb Fox, is described by 
the author as a novel. Now we understand why decent Puritans 
used to forbid their children to read novels. Lord Dunberry 
has £20,000 a year, which he squanders in about half of no 
time. He compromises an actress, and afterwards treats her 
rather shabbily. Yet, because a sentimental girl, who appears 
from nowhere in the middle of a duel, and receives the bullet 
intended for his manly bosom, happens to be in love with him, 
the tale ends in the usual manner. Dick, or the Doctor, is a long 
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and rather vulgar story, chiefly about an unpleasant Australian 
youth, by Rex Raynor. A Cheguered Courtship, by Miss C. C. 
Gore, is even more tiresome: being devoted to German 
sentiment, German music, and German twaddle generally. 
Lady Lindsay's A Tangled Wed (London: Black) is well 
written, tasteful, and delicate. The plot, too, is original and 
neat. The heroine is capital work. Her faults and failings 
are all pure womanly. Not less delightful in her way is the 
old Scots cousin: a type fast disappearing, but a type we all 
have met, both in nature and in books. The heio is too 
feminine : he is wilful and pugnacious and obtrusive, but he 
falls short of a man, and at the best he is never worthy of the 
heroine he wins. ‘The dialogue is natural and appropriate, 
with a tendency to decline upon the trivial: and the book is 
well proportioned, fresh, and gentle. As for Ca/mire (Lon- 
don: Macmillan), it is a religious novel which has made 
some sensation in America. But although the characters 
discuss Wagner and evolution and the other shibboleths 
of the desiccated agnostic, their conversations have not 
the remotest connection with literature nor with anything but 
dulness. 

The Fishguard Invasion is now a forgotten incident of the 
French Revolution : forgotten, like enough, because of the ease 
and celerity with which Lord Cawdor checkmated it. The scheme 
was hatched by Hoche: it was entrusted to an early specimen 
of the American-Irishman named Tate, who had some fourteen 
hundred troops, the greater part of them convicts. These Carnot 
—as cool a scoundrel, despite his reputation, as any other imi- 
tation Roman of the Terror—had encouraged to enlist by the 
promise ofplunder. They were landed at Fishguard Head, in Pem- 
brokeshire : thieved and drank for a couple of days, and finally 
surrendered to an inferior force of Yeomanry and Fencibles. 
The ships had deserted : the peasantry—in those days the Welsh 
peasant was loyal—did not rise: free drinks and American- 
Irish discipline made short work of the galley-birds’ courage. 
The story is told very pleasantly by the author of Zhe Fish- 
guard Invasion, or Three Days in 1797 (London: Unwin), in 
a narrative supposed to be excerpted ‘from the diary of the 
Rev. Daniel Rowlands, sometime Vicar of Llanfiangelpeny- 
bont’: and the humour is not confined to the title. Indeed, the 
tale has so pleasant a swing, that the only objection we shall 
take is this: that no man of eighty (which is the age of the 
historian) would have written so vividly of the events of his 
boyhood. The incident of the ‘lone widow’ who brought in a 
dozen French prisoners ‘requires believing’: but it may pass 
as the only incredible passage in an amusing book. 

There are twenty-seven objectionable points, more or less, in 
Stories from ‘ Black and White’ (London: Chapman): the 
blurred and smudgy processes which are dignified in the title- 
page by the name of illustrations. But the book is none the 
less a book to be read—and kept. It contains one masterpiece, 
two really excellent stories, three more that are quite readable, 
an:l one by Mr. Grant Allen. Mrs. Lynn Linton and Mr, 
Clarke Russell indulge in rather violent sensations and over- 
balance their story (as usual) with descriptiveness: the one of 
scenery, the other of sentiment on the strain. Mrs. Oliphant is 
careless of form and—for once—of probability. Mr. Payn 
generally writes better about people and events than when 
he exposes a character or presents a situation by means of 
dialogue. Mr. Hardy has done stronger work in this sort 
than ‘To Please His Wife’—yet ‘To Please His Wife,’ 
contains a curious, subtle study of the Wayward Female, 
The ‘Romance of Madame de Chanteloup’ is an epitome 
of Mr. Norris at his best. We have no cynical scamp and the 
Elderly Chorus is not of exasperating rectitude in his ideas. 
More: the adventuress—so she must be described—is not 
purely conventional. Here in a word is the best story that 
Mr. Norris has done since Mademoiselle de Mersac. The wise 
reader will keep ‘Is It A Man?’ for the last. To watch— 
and share—Mr. Barrie’s gradual dissection of the typical actor, 
ordered with perfect precision, with an accumulation of deadly 
facts and stinging sarcasms ; satirical, unsympathetic, yet 
lightened here and there, in its observations of the man as 
opposed to the false artist: that, if one may be permitted to 
transfer the inspired words of Mr. Besant from the advertise- 
ment sheets, is ‘a rare and holy joy.’ Never has Mr. Barrie 
used so powerfully that gift whereby the true humourist can 
compel pity for the object of his and our contempt. And, 
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even supposing that all the other stories were by Mr. Grant 
Allen, the book would be worth buying and treasuring for 
this man’s sake alone. 

The Making of Lawrence Westerton (Orpington: Allen) is 
introduced by a picture of a young gentleman in the frock coat 
and tall hat of every-day life, who stoops, and apparently has 
no feet: he is gazing from the midst of a Walter-Craney 
orchard at a willowing wsthetic maiden, the structure of 
whose back-hair resembles a tea-pot. She is described as a 
‘blessed, dreaded vision. Lawrence Westerton was a 
young man of many and unsettled opinions about political 
economy, morals, religion and Ruskinism generally. But when 
he saw Doris he did not see the swell of her stretched neck, 
nor the ball of her upturned chin, nor even the slanted line of her 
eyelids. He saw but the bunched lips that rose towards him ; 
and seeing them he forgot his Ruskinity. That is, he ex- 
changed it for hers. So that by the influence of a woman, if 
we read Mr. Freke Viggars’s astounding jargon aright, Lawrence 
Westerton, a sorry prig, was made a_ prig impossible. 
She with her ‘ maidenly dauntlessness’ admitted that his 
work had given him a claim on her. And indeed it had. 
To the peerless prig the peerless minx. But it is no fun to 
read of them. 

Mr. John Roy has a most commendable appreciation of our 
work in ruling India. He has knowledge, too, and in Helen 
Treveryan, or The Ruling Race (London: Macmillan) he not 
merely interests, but informs. It is rather a long story of the 
loves and sorrows of a civil servant’s daughter; and in the 
course of it life in a little Indian station is excellently pic- 
tured. The action centres in the expedition sent to avenge 
Cavagnari. Herein Helen’s first love meets his end. His 
widow becomes a mother, brings her boy home, and there 
buries him. Her mother-in-law is cleverly painted: she 
adored her soldier son, but, having done her best to make 
him behave like a cad, she cannot forgive the girl who spoilt 
her plans. In fine, Helen 7reveryan is a very good book, and 
abounds withal in admirable sentiments for all that are disin- 
terestedly averse from the British Empire. But it zs a little 
long-winded. 

The heroine of Lema’s Picture, ‘a story of love,’ by Mrs. 
Russell Barrington (Edinburgh: Douglas) is a maiden of un- 
happy ancestry. Her mother and her grandfather were mad, 
and her younger sister ‘participated.’ Herself and her brother 
George lived together and shared each other’s troubles. But 
Lady Lovat, a good fairy, carries her off to Bayreuth ; and on 
the way they meet a talented friend of Sir Bernard Lcevat’s 
who is travelling with an artist. The artist is going to Bay- 
reuth, too: so they go on together, and, 777stan und Isolde and 
ZTannhauser and Parstfaé all aiding, the artist declares his love. 
Now, Lena and her brother George have both sworn that, as 
there is madness enough already, they will never marry; but 
Lena, however, loves the artist Allbretcht (what a name !), and 
writes to George in the hope that he will encourage her to 
break her youthful vow. George does nothing of the sort: he 
tells Lena that he too has loved, and that he left without a 
word of explanation. So Lena decides that happiness is not 
for her, and she rejects the many consonanted name, and she 
comes home, and she dies of consumption. Her story is 
amateurish, sentimental, Ibsene. But Ibsenity is in the air; 
and there is no reason why ladies who go to Bayreuth should: 
not write books about Wagner and heredity ; and Mrs. Russell 
Barrington has written one ; and itis lighter to hold and much 
better printed than it deserves. 


NOLDEKE’S ORIENTAL SKETCHES 


Orientalische Skizzen. VON THEODOR NOLDEKE. 


Gibruder Paetel. 


3erlin: 


If in German these profound and thorough treatises are des- 
cribed as ‘sketches,’ what would be the word for the light and 
airy letters which British travellers indulge in during an 
Oriental tour? Herr Noldeke writes on such trifling subjects 
as ‘Semitic Characteristics, ‘The Koran,’ ‘Islam, and ‘ Bar- 
Hebrzus.’ His views are already very well known in Britain, 
as he contributed articles on several of the questions indicated 
by these titles to the last edition of the Lncyclopedia Britannica. 
The ‘ sketches’ in the present volume are expanded from those 
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articles, and are dedicated to Oscar II., King of Sweden and 
Norway. Professor Noldeke defines Semitic languages to be 
those of the Arabs at the present day and of the Hebrews and 
Phoenicians in the past. He also classes with them certain 
Ethiopic dialects as Geez and Amharic. Beginning by point- 
ing out that the connection of these languages with each other 
is much closer than that which subsists between the different 
branches of the so-called Hindo-European language, he 
goes on to ascribe them all to one primitive form, although 
cautioning his readers against carrying this theory too far. 
The question which of the Semitic languages most nearly re- 
sembled or resembles the primitive speech is, as he judiciously 
observes, of less importance than might at first sight be sup- 
posed, since the priority, if we could fix it, would be relative 
only and not absolute. The claim which has sometimes been 
made on behalf of Assyrian is not, he thinks, well founded. Our 
knowledge of Hebrew is, he points out, too limited to enable 
us to use it as an argument, and, on the whole, Arabic is what 
we have chiefly to trust to in forming any comparative grammar. 
The Old Testament is not a very large work, and contains so 
many repetitions that several of the books of which it consists 
are of little use to the lexicographer. He picks out the Book of 
Job as containing more words peculiar to itself than any other. 
Phoenician approximated, so far as can be judged from the very 
scanty literature of misconceptions, more nearly to Hebrew than 
Arabic. Professor Noldeke goes at some length into Aramaic 
as the language which gradually came to be spoken all over 
Spria. ‘In Babylonia and Assyria,’ he shows, ‘a large, and 
perhaps the larger, portion of the population were most pro- 
bably Arzezamans, even at a very early date, whilst Assyrian 
was the language of the government.’ The native cuneiform 
writing continued in use down to the Greek period. The 
greater part of this chapter, however, is taken up with Arabic, 
and Professor Noldeke goes very profoundly into the different 
dialects and periods of that most interesting language. We 
could have wished him to say more about the different Oriental 
methods of writing. It is a curious thing, if true, that the 
Semitic races should have invented or introduced so many 
methods of forming alphabets. No doubt the modern Arabic, 
like the Hebrew, may be correctly derived from the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, but in cuneiforms we have a completely separate 
style of script. 

To the scholar, Herr Noldeke’s book will prove of the 
greatest assistance as giving in a br.ef space the results of a 
whole lifetime of study. The historical chapters, too, on the 
Khalif Mansir and on Theodore of Abyssinia, are of great in- 
terest and value. 


PEDANTIC AND HUMANE 


The Eighth Book of Thucydides. Edited, with Introduction, 
Commentary, and Critical Notes, by T. G. TUCKER 
Litt. D. London: Macmillan. 

The Bacche of Euripides. With a Revision of the Text and a 
Commentary. By R. Y. TyrRRELL, Litt. D. London: 
Macmillan. 


The divergent tendencies of classical study are well repre- 
sented in these two school-books. To consider Professor 
Tuckers Thucydides were to conclude that scholarship begins 
and ends with the pursuit of verbal eccentricities : which, for 
the mature scholar, may develop into textual criticism and 
enable him, if not to make emendations himself, at least to 
condemn the emendations of others. It is the narrow, old 
theory, whose exponents regard subject as almost a 
matter of indifference, see naught of interest in the 
ancient authors save words and their combinations, and 
are wont to consider manuscripts as not vehicles of litera- 
ture merely but documents to study for themselves. Professor 
Tucker has firmly established his right to criticise the text of 
Thucydides, or the text of any other author: the present 
edition shows his critical faculty to be accurate and rare ; of 
his emendations one or two are almost convincing. But when 
we have done justice to his labours on the text and his explana- 
tion of syntactical points, there is practically nothing left to 
praise. His introduction is confined to questions of authen- 
ticity, manuscripts, orthography: his notes are in the main 
linguistic ; his historical information is insufficient and jejune, 
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Now, in historical merit no other part of Thucydides’s work sur- 
passes the Eighth Book: it raises constitutional problems of 
the greatest difficulty ; it sets forth the most momentous events 
in a clear and well ordered narrative. Might we not, then, 
look to have some adequate history, some luminous commen- 
tary, and at least some criticism of the constitutional difficulties 
in the light of the new-found Aristotle? Here is nothing of the 
kind. Thucydides the historian does not touch his editor ; 
who quotes his Arnold and his Grote, and hurries back to his 
manuscripts and his readings. In fact, the book, sound as it 
is, is a bad book for schoolboys ; for these should be taught to 
regard Thucydides as a supreme historian and a great master 
of political thought, not as an involved and crabbed writer, 
whose chief attraction consists in the difficulty of his grammar 
and the corruption of his text. 

Professor Tyrrell’s first edition of the Bacche was published 
more than twenty years ago, but he may be taken as a repre- 
sentative of modern scholarship, a champion of reaction 
against the old linguistic tyranny. He expresses himself with re- 
freshing frankness about those editors who have inflicted on their 
Euripides all the tortured of textual vivisection. Thus, Burgess 
followed ‘his usu.l practice of treating the Greek plays as he 
treated the exercises of students’; Wecklein has been guilty * of 
the worst conjecture ever published on aGreek play’; thescholars 
who correct an anomaly when the remedy is easy, but defend 
the same anomaly when emendation is hard, are properly held 
up to scorn. But Professor Tyrrell is not content with criticis- 
ing other editors: he has much to contribute himself. The 
chief thing in his edition is the introduction. Herein the play 
is considered from the esthetic and dramatic point of view: 
its religious and moral import (and therewith Euripides’ own 
attitude to popular religion) are fully discussed; its 
characters are well analysed ; to crown all, Mr. Pater's 
brilliant and poetic study is reprinted. Moreover, the issues 
raised in the introduction are constantly illustrated in the com- 
mentary, and the notes (although some are rather confused, and 
the references for the quotations are not always given) are well 
chosen witha view to the chief difficulties. Finally, a trans- 
lation of the Choral Odes, by Mr. George Wilkins, is printed, 
which seems to us one of the happiest efforts of the modern 
translator : for the verses, in spite of their rhyme, are touched 
with distinction. We have pleasure in quoting them. 

The Bacche is a play of surpassing interest. Dramatically 
and artistically it is perhaps the poet’s most finished work ; in- 
stinct with a feeling for nature, it is ever suggestive of the 
charm of mountain, wood and river; its lyric odes are not 
only of superlative beauty, but also are appropriate to the 
action and to each other, while they present a notable picture 
of Bacchic ritual, and do more than anything else to instruct 
us in the Dionysiac mysteries. Too much has been made of 
Euripides’ ‘ purpose’ in his glorification of the Bacchic cult: 
often enough, it is true, he succumbed to the temptation of 
making vehicles of his plays for the exposition of cheap philo- 
sophy : but we need not therefore assume that he is always 
preaching. Professor Tyrrell does well to point out that this 
play is not a recantation of the poet's youthful heresies : his 
view of Dionysus in the Sacche is precisely parallel to his 
view of Aphrodite in the Aipfolytus. The Sacche—last 
work of a long life—reflects ‘ the subdued mood and the quiet 
wisdom,’ as Mr. Pater says, of one who in old age ‘ thinks it 
a sort of madness to differ from the received opinion.’ The 
Bacche, then, as Professor Tyrrell argues is ‘a negation of 
rationalism’; but one cannot agree with him that in the 
Bache Euripides attempts ‘to raise and deepen popular 
views’; for the Bacche contains elements that are barbaric 
and beyond refinement. Doubtless the Hellenic myths were 
charged with repulsive elements; but the wild delight in 
bloodshedding and in mutilation revealed in this tragedy was 
really alien from the Hellenic mind. The true explanation 
seems to lie in the fact that Euripides wrote his play at the 
Macedonian court, under the influence of peop'e and place ; 
and in Macedon the most extravagant forms of Dionysiac 
worship prevailed. The Lacche, then, was composed, as Mr. 
Pater points out, ‘not for a polished Athenian audience, but 
for a wilder and less temperately cultivated people’: and it 
is fair to assume that, writing in Athens amid Athenian 
associations, Euripides would have been proportionately less 
barbarous and more civilised. 
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There is nothing more fascinating for a modern mind than 
to study the essential forces of Paganism. Much that 
to ourselves seems merely strange and senseless may have 
been august and impressive to a Greek. No doubt, the 
only way to understand a god is to believe in him. But 
with Dionysus that is just the difficulty. The dance, as an ex- 
pression of religious emotion, though alien from ourselves, was 
an almost universal element of Pagan ritual. But there is 
something abnormal in those riots of nakedness, those nocturnal 
orgies on the hill-tops ; 


O full of pleasure then am I, 

With racing Bacchic companies, 
When sped adown the mountains high 
Flung on the sward I take my ease, 
Clad in the holy fawn-skin coat, 

And eating of the fresh-slain goat. 

We hie amain to Asian hills, 

Our leader, Bromius, Evoé Ho! 

The land with milk and wine in rills 
And honeyed sweets of bees doth flow. 


And what to say of the apotheosis of the Bowl? Some passages 
appear to hint that the enthusiasm inspired by Dionysus was 
not entirely different from a common ‘ drunk and disorderly.’ 
Thus Pentheus, infatuated by the god, ‘sees a double Thebes 
and two suns, and the delusions of Agave might almost be 
those of drink. The play is full of praises of the Vine :— 


Whose holy function 'tis 

To join in revelries 

Bright mirth and laughter as the sweet flutes play, 

And all the grief of carking care to allay 

When the grape’s sparkling joy doth circle free 

As at the sacred feast we join in jollity, 

While the great bow] set 'mid the ivy-crowned 

Feasters with wassail glad, in sleep doth lap them round. 


Tiresias is more explicit and (it must be owned) a trifle prosaic 
withal: ‘Wine, he says, ‘eases men’s cares, gives sleep’s 
oblivion of woe, and is the only remedy of toils.’ In brief, the 
religious motives of the play are too remote from us to admit of 
perfect understanding and sympathy. We can recognise that the 
ecstasies of the cult were inherent in a system of nature worship ; 
we can realise that the worship of Dionysus and Aphrodite was but 
the fulfilment of the Hellenic ideal of religion, which must be as 
many-sided as Hellenic man himself; we can see the virtue of 
Paganism in making a duty of joy. But we can but wonder if 
there may not have lurked some mysteries, some vein of ethical 
symbolism behind these lewd extravagances of ritual. For we 
are not initiates of the god and, as Euripides says, his rites are— 
dppyt aBaxxevraow eidévar Bporar. 


LORD LAWRENCE 


Lord Lawrence. ‘Rulers of India.’ 
AITCHISON, K.C.S.1,. 


By Sir CHARLES 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


John Lawrence was one of the greatest of the many great men 
that England has given to India. Sir Charles Aitchison re- 
marks that ‘the romance of his life was the Mutiny year,’ and 
it is a fact that the names of Henry and John Lawrence will 
always be associated with that stern and tremendous time. 
Indeed, John Lawrence’s work in the Punjab and as 
Governor-General is apt to be forgotten, and Delhi is alone 
remembered. 

No Padgett, M.P. or other, should be allowed to land in 
India unless he have passed a satisfactory examination in Sir 
William Hunter's ‘ Rulers of India.’ Our Government of the 
Peninsula is one of the greatest paradoxes of all time, and it is 
only by understanding ow it is done that the logical mind 
may conceive that it can be done at all. Happily for Britain, 
the most of her sons prefer facts before logic; and for this 
reason a career like John Lawrence's is possible. The eighth 
of twelve children, he was born in Yorkshire, of a family Irish 
by habitation but English (and to some extent Scots) by descent. 
He was a born soldier, but he and his brother Henry were sent 
bytheir father (a scarred and battered warrior) into the Civil Ser- 
vice. The story of what followed is ancient (and popular) history. 
Sir Charles’s aim, in As version of it, is not to vie with Bos- 
worth Smith, but to present a ‘picture of the Indian environ- 
ment in which he (Lawrence) lived and acted,’ and to show his 
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relation to the principal events of his time and his function in 
the development of the constitutional principles on which the 
Government of India is now conducted. For Lawrence’s 
memorable administration of the Punjab—his_ greatest 
achievement, and one of the greatest bits of work ever done 
—was for the most part entirely unconstitutional. In ’49 
the Sikh kingdom was abolished and an enormous tract of 
territory was added to the Queen’s dominions. Henry and John 
Lawrence and Charles Mansel were chosen by Dalhousie to 
set the landin order. This they did; and then John Law- 
rence was left alone to rule the Punjab, practically with 
despotic power. Sir Charles Aitchison was one of his sub- 
ordinates, and his knowledge is at first-hand. Radicals must 
shudder at the idea of John Lawrence going his way and doing 
his duty without the restraining influence of newspapers, far 
less the guidance of a duly elected representative assembly. 
But the thing was done, and its results are with us to this 
day. More: in the Mutiny it was just this piece of despotism 
that saved India. Lawrence’s wisdom had inspired the Pun- 
jabis with a strong personal devotion, and in the crisis recruits 
appeared ‘as if by magic.’ Regiment after regiment was 
poured down from what eight years before had been hostile 
territory ; and, as our historian says, ‘no troops ever fought 
more bravely or covered themselves with more glory than did 
the Punjab troops in our cause against the rebel sepoys.’ And, 
speaking somewhat as their former ruler, ‘What is more,’ he 
adds, ‘there is sprung up in the Punjab a feeling of brother- 
hood to England and of loyalty to the Crown’; so that ‘in the 
spring of 1885, when war with Russia was imminent, and pre- 
parations were begun for an expected campaign, many of the 
war-worn veterans of the Mutiny days came—with white hair 
and bent with the weight of years—to the present writer and 
laid their swords at his feet, recounting the favours and honours 
they had received, and begging, though too old and battered to 
go themselves, that their sons might not be forgotten when the 
roll for service was called” What are Councils and ‘ represen- 
tative institutions’ to such men as these, and what have they in 
common with the graduate Baboo? Between them and Pad- 
gett there is a great gulf fixed, but it is surely not too much to 
hope that some day Padgett may be compelled to understand 
that Bengal is not exactly India, and leave the governing of 
these fighters to the men that know how to govern. For the 
rest John Lawrence’s Governor-Generalship was fruitful of 
good government at least; when he laid by the sceptre it 
was to be a member of the London School Board ; his last 
years were chiefly distinguished by his opposition to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s frontier policy. As to which all that need be said 
is that, had he been young and in India, instead of being old 
and in London, he would have ruled at Candahar exactly as 
he had ruled at Lahore. 

Sir Charles Aitchison’s Lord Lawrence is hardly litera- 
ture. But his style, if not always graceful, is clear and 
business-like; and he is specially fitted for the task in hand. 
The result is a book at once useful and convincing, as becomes 
the work of an eyewitness, who has also an intimate and en- 
lightened knowledge of the lands his hero made and saved and 
ruled. 


GLOBE-TROTTERS 


Voyage of the Nyanza. 
Blackwood. 

From Adam’s Peak to Elephanta. 
London : Sonnenschein. 

Wanderings and Wonderings. By J.J. AUBERTIN. London: 
Kegan Paul. 


By J. CUMMING DEWAR. Edinburgh: 


By EDWARD CARPENTER. 


The world of late is got so cheap that enterprising 
journals send their reporters (male and female) round it: 
but the oldest method—circumnavigation in your own ship 
—is still the best, as it is also the most unusual. It is a 
strange pity that the owners of large yachts so seldom 
attempt ocean cruising, but are content to dally about the 
Clyde and Solent. Not that the reason is far to seek. The 
yacht implies a capitalist, which abortion of the nineteenth 
century cannot be happy at a day’s distance from the end of a 
telegraph wire. Captain Dewar’s voyage differs from those of 
his best known predecessors in that his was a sailing yacht— 
a well-found fore-and-aft schooner of 131 tons register and 218 
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tons Y.M., composite-built. 
years, and his route was by way of the Straits of Magellan to 
the Pacific, wherein he rambled freely from Peru to Japan and 
Petropaulovski in Kamchatka, and from New Caledonia to 


His tour lasted for precisely three 


‘Frisco and Esquimalt. Finally, on a calm night in July the 
yacht was allowed to sail ashore on an obscure island in the 
Carolines, and there to perish miserably. This account of 
her cruise is clearly written, and the temptation to quote 
from pilot directories and other guide-books has been sternly 
resisted. Not the least interesting part is the record of an 
excursion, by railway, steamer, and diligence, into South 
America as far as Bolivia. In Japan, also, the Captain 
succeeded in getting well off the track of the Cook’s tourist. 
In the Marquesas he met Mr. R. L. Stevenson, who was 
then on board his American schooner, the Casco, whose 
interior accommodation our author disparages. Of his other 
adventures—his book shall speak for itself. To many the 
existence it sets forth will seem ideal enough, but it has its 
drawbacks. You must have a ‘party’ of acceptable friends 
and a satisfactory crew, and which of these is the harder to 
secure? Of the former Captain Dewar has little to tell. In 
his earlier chapters he deals with certain initials, but the 
first person plural is very soon replaced by the singular. 
He is outspoken, however, as to his difficulties with his hire- 
lings. Of his ship’s complement of seventeen, not one 
endured until the end. He had four sailing-masters, of whom 
only one seems to have been competent, and Ae left to 
‘better himself” The first one was unable to find so con- 
spicuous an object as St. Paul’s Rocks, and the last (as already 
noted) allowed the yacht to run ashore on a calm night, 
being actually below at the time, although the land had been in 
sight all day. More, he made no attempt to get the vessel off. 
The mate, who was in charge when she struck, confessed at 
the inquiry that he had never seen a chart (nor asked to see 
one) all the time he had been on board, although he took 
observations, which constantly did not agree at all with 
by the skippers own. To which must be added the owner's 
statement that he had ‘had a great deal of experience in yacht- 
ing, but had not gone in for navigation till recently.’ Herein is 
revealed the real peril of ocean cruising. The well-built and 
well-ballasted yacht can weather gales in which a liner might 
founder, and from her extreme handiness need scarcely fear a 
lee shore. Also, you have at least twice as strong a crew 
as a trader of your size would carry. Whence come lazi- 
ness, carelessness, insubordination, disaffection: all bad 
enough on shore, but absolutely fatal at sea. By the way, 
should Captain Dewar be once more anxious tu land at Trinidad 
in the South Atlantic, he may achieve his object in almost any 
weather by means of a natural pier of rocks close to the cascade 
on the W. side of the island: also he may be happy in 
an abundance of good wood and fresh water. 

The Anglo-Indian has a wholesome horror of ylobe-trotters, 
or, as he now prefers to call them, T. G.s (=travelling gents). 
If anything were needed to justify his frame of mind, Mr. Car- 
penter’s book would supply the want a hundred times over. A 
few weeks in the show-towns during the cold weather, a few 
conversations with English-speaking natives, and a budget of 
photographs bought in the European shops and reproduced by 
process, are material enough for a work that professes to solve 
all the problems with which the Indian Government is sur- 
rounded. Thus, at Bombay, having picked up ‘two or three 
friends among the native “ proletariat ”—post-office and rail- 
way clerks,’ Mr. Carpenter proceeds to print their opinions, 
which are entertaining enough, even as the views of British 
telegraph boys on political and social questions of the same 
importance would be. He asks them ‘whether they really 
thought that within fifty or one hundred years all these old 
race differences, between Mahomedan and Hindu, Hindu and 
Eurasian, or between all the sections of Hindus, would be lost 
in a sense of national unity?’ Their reply was: ‘ Yes, un- 
doubtedly.’ Mr. Carpenter would no doubt be surprised 
to hear that these ‘real nice fellows’ are not such fools as 
to believe this, but merely gave him the answer which they 
knew he wanted ; precisely as his Bengali Brahmins, while 
actually observing their caste distinctions, assured him that ‘no 
One believes in all this now.’ It would also be amusing to 
learn what Mr. Carpenter thinks he means by ‘ Young India’ ; 
but the pearl of great price in the book is his contention (on page 
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354) that after his chats with these English employees he knows 
more about India than Mr. Rudyard Kipling. The rest is 
padded with extracts from Hunter and other text-b oks, 
with cheap observations about the Taj, Elephanta, etc., and 
with many more than the usual tourist blunders. Presumably 
T. G.s will never learn that in India self-respecting Britons never 
give dakshish except for services rendered, and that it is only 
asked of those who are obviously strangers and ill-informed. 

Dr. Aubertin’s is a very harmless, and (to tell the truth) a not 
very entertaining addition to the literature of travel. He 
spent some three years in ‘doing’ India (including a summer 


in Kashmir), Java, Japan, and China: with Australia, 
New Zealand, Alaska, and the United States. Probably 


his entertainers were unaware that they were going to be put 
in a book, but they seem without exception to have behaved 
very nicely and kindly. A few of them were fortunate enough 
to have their guest’s translation of the Lusiads presented to 
them, and others ‘kindly accepted’ a copy of his Fight with 
Distances, a book regarding which the lucky author received 
twenty-two notices, one of them quite disgraceful. As to 
his impressions of famous buildings and antiquities, there is a 
good deal too much guide-book, and Fergusson, and careless 
observation of hisown. Thus, concerning one Indian station 
where many of his countrymen lie buried, he speaks glibly of ‘a 
cemetery containing the usual collection of hideous tombs.’ 
Now, in fact, there are here three cemeteries, and of these 
one (near the fort) is perhaps the most beautiful in all India. 
And in the same town he remarks on a world-famed pillar of 
Asoka, but confesses that he left the fort unvisited. And yet 
the monolith is actually inside the fort. So, too, Calcutta folk 
will be amused to read of the ‘handsome staircase’ and the 
‘long, handsome corridor’ of the Great Eastern Hotel ; and it 
will be news to dwellers on the Plains that the doors and 
windows of their dwellings are never shut even ‘when the 
nights are chilly, as they are apt to be in winter.’ Generalisa- 
tions like this last, however, are the common snare of the 
traveller, and we are grateful to our author for withholding his 
views on social questions, and for his abstinence from that 
splendid joke about natives and oysters, with which Mr. 
Carpenter has saturated so many of his pages. 


KINGS IN THE COUNTING-HOUSE 
History of Florence 1435-1531. Vol.i. F. T. PERRENS. 
London: Methuen. 


‘The light of history is given us that we may neither grieve 
nor mock at things human, but understand them’: so said 
Dr. Doellinger, in his day the most learned historian of the 
West, and in Germany this ideal of dispassionate research is 
realised now and again. But never here nor in France ; we, 
like practical Mr. Lecky, study the past with an eye to our 
future, and are of necessity the slaves of present prejudice, 
our neighbours that they may learn ‘l’art de vivre dans le 
lointain des temps,’ and enjoy the society of the dead in gen- 
eral—and the damned in particular. Mabiilon, Montfaucon, 
Ducange and the rest, albeit their lives were passed in the 
deciphering of Gothic parchments and the collation of frag- 
ments more or less mendacious of monastic gossip, knew history 
to be something more than textual criticism and the count- 
ing of noses. Those ‘hodmen of literature, whom we are 
wont to reward with professorial chairs and bishop’s stools, 
are coldly welcomed within the doors of the Institute. The 
most fashionable of French historians, never too proud to 
verify the most insignificant of his references, will yet sum you 
up a century in a sentence that is both wise and witty. M, 
Perrens is a worthy scholar of this school. For many years he 
has dwelt in mediaeval Florence, and has come to know the 
heart of that fair and fickle town as well as Macchiavelli or 
another. He moves among the crowd of Florentine notorieties 
with the easy air of aman who knows his world. His ‘asides’ 
addressed to the reader are never blatantly moral: this 
tolerance is never carried to excess. In his judgments of 
the family of bankers which achieved a principality the 
balance is held fairly. Unlike Sismondi, he cannot see any 
aspiration after liberty in the words and works of the Albizzi, 
and he blames Leo for that, like the average Teuton, he delighted 
in the aspect of a crescent Czsarism. He has a good word 
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for the late Mr. Trollope—a solid writer and sane—but he 
makes no use of Mr. Symonds’ infinite erudition. Perhaps the 
lime-light of the Asiatic style was too dazzling for his eyes ; 
perhaps he cannot read in English ; perhaps the insularity of 
the continent has often been remarked. 

In his devotion to his subject he neglects historical per- 
spective: he consistently exaggerates the importance of 
Florence as a factor in European politics after the death of 
Louis XI., forgetting that the disestablishment of the time- 
honoured kingdom of Arles had cleared the way to Italy 
for his successors. Then, again, he takes Italian politics too 
seriously : there, as in ancient Greece, ‘the spirit of faction had 
outlived the cause of faction,’ and now that the Emperor 
no longer assailed and the Pope no longer protected muni- 
cipal liberties (which no longer existed), the feuds of Guelphs 
and Ghibellines were but ‘a crossing of flies in the air,’ 
The political relations of the Medici towards Milan 
are traced with admirable clearness and precision, but to 
speak by his book Venice and Rome are mere geographical 
terms or at any rate no more than cities of convention. It 
is true that the current Pope is always pourtrayed in a 
few resolute phrases—but nothing is said of that spirit of 
Rome, which moulded the policy of her worst. Rome 
was still, as the mystic Gregorovius found her a generation 
ago, ‘Mother of martyrs’ and the Old World’s capital, and 
even the Borgias—moral Calibans born of the intercourse 
between Italy and her brother Spain—were subtly constrained 
by a sense of her immortality to weave their diplomatic nets of 
a wider scope. Venice, who had so long stood face to face 
with the Turk, and deserved better of Europe than the League 
of Cambray devised for her, is littke more than a name to M. 
Perrens, although once or twice during that long decline of the 
South she sa that danger was threatened by the growth of the 
Northern nationalities, and after the fall of Byzantium in 1453 
actuaily did attempt a union of theItalian states. And the highest 
imagination of Florence was the establishment of a balance of 
power in Italy. The other cities were already, or soon became 
the habitations of successful mercenaries, who laboured each to 
found his own dynasty. With these folk—most of them blood- 
maniacs or souls crippled by Lust and Ease, who rehearsed the 
tortures of Hell or made incest a fine art—Florence was never 
much concerned. She knew them only as diplomatic rivals : 
subtle and urbane duns, who had ‘learned the love of gold ina 
good school’: and M. Perrens has no occasion to dwell on the 
matter of their artistry in vice. The Medici, who but for ther 
political immorality had been consigned to the ‘Babies’ 
Limbo’ along with Soderini, were loving fathers and atiec- 
tionate husbands, and the worst has been said of them, when we 
say they truckled to the Belly. 

M. Perrens exp'ains the methods of Cosimo, who founded 
the fortunes of the family, with a wealth of pertinent instances. 
He began his career as a demagogue, and ended it in a secure 
despotism, having attained his ends by a careful study of the 
incidence of taxations—few of his enemies cured themselves of 
the tax-malady as cleverly as did Giannozzo Manetti—and by 
a deft use of ‘the satisfied revenge of the insiznificant.’ For 
the rest, as the bloodless Guiccardini testifies, ‘his rule was 
like all newly-established rules—severity and bad precedent in 
plenty.’ He knew that he was necessary to his friends, and 
when he fell out with his Condottiere Piccinino (an earnest 
robber, who would not permit his band to indulge in the tra- 
ditional jest of shortening country damsel,’ skirts), and the 
Florentines were agitated ‘like fish in a poisoned sea,’ he played 
the Tartufe with great success. Certain people were of the 
‘beastly’ [Cavalcanti] opinion that the exiles, a compact body 
of enemies who performed the functions of His Majesty's 
Opposition, should be recalled. Cosimo spoke humbly to his 
supporters—‘ Perhaps it would be well for the Republic that I 
should go’: and the mere idea so frightened his friends that 
they won a great battle against Piccinino, wherein, according 
to Macchiavelli’s bitter jest, one soldier was slain—smothered 
in his armour and trampled by the horses. In course of time 
the exiles, rarely recruited, ceased to trouble, and Cosimo, by a 
strict adherence to the forms of the Republic and the exercise 
of a malignant patience, avoided the recurrence of such a crisis. 
The mathematical historian might define him as Octavian seen 
through the small end of a telescope, or as Louis XI. minus his 
superstition and f/us decent clothes worn without ostentation. 
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Piero, broken by constitutional miseries, a miser, wholly with- 
out distinction, continued his father’s policy. He was the first 
citizen of Florence who was addressed as Lord (Signor), a 
term hitherto used in the singular of tyrants and in the plural 
of the Priors of the Signory. It is said that Florence was 
happy in his day: ‘as are sick people who turn upon their 
beds,’ says M. Perrens. Lorenzo has long since been judged on 
his merits. He was a mild-mannered despot, who spent his 
father’s money and his grandfather’s credit on bread and 
shows. The New Age and the Old met at his death-bed, 
and no man—not even the woman who wrote Romola— 
knows if the blessing passed. The Extensionist—who wor- 
ships a prophet of the probable—will have it that Savonarola 
was inexorable. But Savonarola, in spite of the intellectual 
perspiration (z.2., sentiment) which has been spilled over his 
memory, is still a debateable hero, and who shall analyse 
the thoughts of a despot in the hour when Memories are 
become Hopes? The account of the Prior of San Marco 
in the days of his impotence could scarce be bettered. The 
irony of circumstances made him a fashionable preacher in a 
city where to be fashionable was power, and to be powerful was 
treason. Critics like Cerretani and Guicciardini admired his 
discourses, being ignorant of the mediaval mania for allegory 
and thinking it a newthing. They called it natural : and so it 
was as far as Savonarola was concerned. Both Cosimo and 
Lorenzo attempted the part of Maecenas. The former was 
‘the coryphzus of a literary chorus, whose gold attracted 
scholars as light does butterflies.’ But he was a taciturn 
member of the Platonic (or rather Neo-Platonic) Academy, 
and had he lived in the days of the Breeches-Pocket he 
would have jingled his guineas while he listened. Lorenzo, 
however, who could pose with some grace, now and again 
dabbled in the disputes of his court-sophists. He wrote 
Tuscan rhymes, and his lack of Latin helped on the election 
of that particular dialect as the literary language of Italy. 
Aforetime, at the gatherings of these informal Immortals, 
only the the Latin called of Cicero might be spoken. Lorenzo 
favoured his mother-tongue, and Cicero was necessarily dis- 
established. Nevertheless this scholastic fashion became a 
usage of diplomatic correspondents ; wherefore learned school- 
boys prefer the clumsiest phrase of Cicero to any Tacitean epi- 
gram ; and no doubt the New Zealander who is to come will 
build his prose in the style of Gladstone’s speeches. 

The chapters, which deal with the condition of‘ Letters and 
the Arts’ under the Medici, though often suggestive, are by no 
means convincing. The fact is that, like many French writers 
of this decade, M. Perrens dare not use the word aristocracy for 
fear of the Faubourg St.-Germain ; so his terminology is incom- 
plete, and his discourse for the most part elaborately futile. 
And there is nothing new or noteworthy in his account of the 
Florentine schools of painting and sculpture. He delivers his 
literary verdicts prettily enough—but he has not seen with his 
own eyes. It had been well to leave these matters alone, and 
to have given instead say an account of the branches of the 
family Bank. Cosimo managed these financial outposts care- 
fully, and such was the general confidence in the stability of 
his business that he was appointed Depository of the Church, 
and in 1450 had in his books 100,000 pontifical ducats: a 
source of present proit anda security against future aggression 
on the part of the Pope. The Magnificent left his agents too 
much to themselves; so Tomaso de’ Portinari mismanaged 
the Bruges concern, and the ‘poor town’ had to pay an 
hundred thousand florins to avert bankruptcy. As for the 
translator, she has done her work on the whole well : here and 
there she falls into the pitfall set for her kind, and translates 
an idiom, that is to say a conventional metaphor, too literally, 
so that the point of an epigram is blunted. Yet here is a 
book to read, and withal of a comely exterior. 


KASPAR HAUSER 


The Story of Kasper Hauser from Authentic Records. By 
ELIZABETH E. EVANS. London: Sonnenschein. 


If this were a novel it wou'd contain as good a plot as you 
shall find. It is stimulating to the lover of romance, interesting 
to the student of human nature, an engrossing exercise for 
the legal intelligence. Applied to this last fragment of the 
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manifold literature that has grown up round the story, the legal 
intelligence has a stiff task, for the author does not always 
make a clear distinction between fact and inference. Every- 
body knows how on Whit-Monday, 1828, there appeared in 
Nuremberg a youth who could hardly walk nor speak more 
than a sentence or two; how his story, when it could be got at, 
was that he had been kept since he could remember in one 
room, seeing only one man and fed on bread and water ; how 
he became a world-wonder and attracted much love and sym- 
pathy ; how there was an attempt to assassinate him ; how 
Lord Stanhope took charge of him, and how he was murdered 
in 1833, in the park at Ansbach. It is also generally known 
that he was and is believed by thousands of people in Germany 
to have been the rightful Grand-Duke of Baden. But the 
chain of facts and probabilities which has induced this belief is 
perhaps less familiar to us. It is impossible to set them forth 
here in anything like entirety: also unnecessary, for the book 
we are dealing with is cheap and well written. 

For a bare outline: in the reign of Grand-Duke Karl, 
the various people who stood between Ludwig and the 
throne died more or Jess mysteriously. The Grand-Duchess 
Stephanie in 1812, bore a male child, who was shortly 
afterwards announced to be dead: its mother and its 
nurse were denied admittance to its corpse. After Ludwig, 
the throne would fall to the morganatic children of the 
dead Grand-Duke Karl-Friedrich by a lady whom he had 
made Countess of Hochberg, and who had certainly been 
intimate with his son, Ludwig. Karl-Friedrich was over 
sixty at the time of this marriage, and infirm for his age: 
Ludwig was believed to be the father of these morganatic 
children. Here, then, you have a motive. It is suggested 
that in the absence of the child’s nurse, the Countess, 
taking advantage of a family superstition, carried it off and 
substituted the dying child of a peasant. In due time Ludwig 
succeeded, and after him Leopold, the eldest son of the 
Countess. One Major Hennenhofer had been conspicuous 
about the Court in Ludwig’s interests, and on his accession 
was promoted tohigher place. At the time of Kaspar Hauser’s 
appearance in Nuremberg Ludwig was on the throne. Hen- 
nenhofer was seen in Nuremberg, and is supposed to have 
been concerned in the attempted assassination. On Ludwig’s 
death, there is an account of a Council at which the claims 
of the Nuremberg foundling were fully admitted, but it was 
decided, in the interests of State policy, to ignore them. It 
is suggested that Lord Stanhope, who certainly bore a 
dubious character, acted in concert with Hennenhofer, and 
affected an interest in Kaspar with the object of taking 
him out of security and within reach of those who wished to 
destroy him. 

Such is the story: it is supported by a mass of details, 
pointing certainly to probability, the most important being 
an alleged fac-simile letter of Ludwig—a letter in any 
case extraordinary. But since to examine them here is 
beyond our space, we can only leave the tale as it stands, 
without argument fro or com; suggesting merely that a de- 
cidedly weak point is the absence of motive for #o¢ murdering 
the child, if it were really abducted ; that some of the inci- 
dents—e.g., the Council on Ludwig’s death—call for definite 
quotation of sources, and that the imputation of poisoning 
when anybody in connection with Kaspar died is some- 
what recklessly made. For Lord Stanhope it is to be said 
that, Ludwig and the Countess being dead at the time 
of his adoption of Kaspar, and Leopold being credited 
with benevolent intentions, motive again is somewhat to 
seek. We are told that Hennenhofer’s memoirs are to be 
published at the end of the century,and then we shall see. 
Meanwhile it is well to leave the Baden connection and con- 
sider Kaspar Hauser on his merits. It is certainly an ex- 
traordinary case, and the idea that his story of confinement 
was false is really impossible, if the authorities for his actions 
may be credited at all. Here was a youth of sixteen with the 
brain of an infant, a brain merely undeveloped, and with senses 
in like case. The story of his progress and lapse is most in- 
structive and most pathetic. The autopsy fully bore out the 
alleged confinement, and the brain was like that ‘of a marten 
and ofthe human feetus.’ He appears to have had a lovable 
disposition: what stories there are against him being traceable 
to a neurotic woman an? a prejudiced martinet. And—‘ the 
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cause of Kaspar Hauser may be considered as won’; so the 
book ends. The cause of Kaspar Hauser! The poor creature 
had only had five years of real life when he died, as innocent 
as a child, ‘ A:nigma Sui Temporis Ignota Nativitas Occulta 
Mors,’ 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. G. L. Shadwell, a Fellow of Oriel, has essayed to render 
the most of Purgatorio into the metre of Marvell’s ‘ Horatian 
Ode’ ; and Mr. Walter Pater has set forth his reasons for approv- 
ing this very temerarious design in a pleasant piece of prose, 
which forms the introduction to 7he Purgatory of Dante Alighi- 
eri (London: Macmillan), And Mr. Pater’s reasons are more 
convincing than Mr. Shadwell’s translation is persuasive. The 
terza rima is in itself a metre so difficult to handle that it has 
never got itself acclimatised in any language save the Spanish 
—where the double-rhymes are as plentiful, and the march of 
the stanza is as natural, as in Tuscan. But it is admirably graced 
at home ; for it permits a steady gait in narrative at the same 
time that it encourages a tendency to concision of phrase and 
abruptness of effect. This, at all events, is what Dante com- 
pelled it to do: and, as Dante was an incomparable pcet, the 
achievement of his hundred cantos has established the metrical 
interest of the ¢erza rima on such foundations as only a return 
of the Glacial Epoch may abolish and destroy. Marvell’s stanza, 
on the other hand, is clearly not meant for narrative, nor does it 
conduce to the kind of terseness, the stern yet admirably 
sonorous and expressive brevity, which Dante loved: it is 
the vehicle of a pinched, a rather epigrammatic, lyrism ; it 
obliges you to say things briefly and well, but it does not—at 
all events as Marvell used it ; and in these cases the exemplar is 
everything—prompt to the achievement of Dantesque effects. 
That is what is felt to be the matter with Mr. Shadwell’s experi- 
ment. It is ingenious, scholarly, even spirited ; it is most 
respectable considered as the outcome of a learned leisure. 
But it is not a bit like Dante, nor, for that matter, is it much 
like the real Marvell. 

The late Mr. J. F. Stanford bequeathed the sum of five thou- 
sand sterling to the University of Cambridge—‘to be employed 
in the production of a dictionary of “ Anglicised Words and 
Phrases ”’: together with a mass of collections and notes him- 
self had made to the same end. This was in ’82, and late last 
year, the University having accepted the charge, the book was 
produced, under the editorship of Dr. C. A. M. Fennell, by a 
Committee which included Mr. Aldis Wright, Dr. Postgate, 
and Professors Mayor and Skeat. It is interesting reading, 
and it has the value which attaches to, scholarly work ; 
but its usefulness is more than doubtful. How, for in- 
stance, can it profit the general, or even the student, that the 
first appearance of ‘ Allons!’ which our inquirers are able to 
record is in Dryden’s Wild Gallant? What, that ‘ Alligator, 
once ‘ Lagarto, occurs no earlier than 1577? Or that ‘ Catas- 
tasis’ dates from 1632? Of course, if it be answered that it 
shall profit everybody not a little, then everybody may be 
advised to get the book at once. There are lapses, it is true. 
Falstaff, for instance, employs the word ‘catastrophe’ ina sense 
of which the Committee is pleased to take no cognisance. And, 
speaking generally, the byways and alleys of speech have been 
either abandoned altogether or visited in so gingerly a spirit 
that the work should have as good a chance of sale at Clapham 
as elsewhere. On the whole, however, the Dictionary (Cam- 
bridge : University Press) is commendable enough, and amply 
fulfils the terms of a somewhat ridiculous enjoinment. 

Mr. G. F. Northall’s English Folk-Rhymes (London: Kegan 
Paul) is a capital piece of compilation. England is as rich in 
folk-rhymes as she is poor in folk-songs, and Mr. Northall has 
here produced a little lexicon which is worth everybody’s while 
to have as wellas read, and is scarce likely to be soon superseded. 
Grose was excellent as far as he went; but he went not nearly 
far enough. Now, Mr. Northall has gone a great deal further 
than Grose ; and though his book may not be complete, it is 
nearer completeness than any other of the kind we have. 
There is none, we take it, but has dallied with the folk-muse at 
some time in his life—in the nursery if not in the playground 
at least; and to these Mr. Northall’s sweepings will be plea- 
santly familiar. There must be many to whom these strange 
and antic survivals, these vestiges of barbarism, these waifs 
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and strays on the surface of that enormous deliquium which is 
the Past, must be interesting for their own sake. To both 
these classes of readers we have pleasure in commending Mr. 
Northall’s book. Of its kind, it is work well done, and is doubt- 
less secure of due reward. 

The new edition, in large paper, of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s most 
excellent little piece of art, A Window in Thrums (London : 
Hodder), appears an anachronism : for A Window in Thrums 
as little deserves exile to the Siberia of the drawing-room table, 
whereunto most large-papers are inevitably consigned, as any 
book of recent years. It is literature, indeed, and you want 
to have it in such a form that it is easy to handle and to 
read. That said, it remains to note that the chief feature 
in the present reprint—which is formidable to look upon, but 
has been designed with no particular regard for the conditions 
which make large-papers tolerable—is a set of etchings by 
Mr. W. Hole, R.S.A. Now, Mr. Hole, the reproductive 
etcher, is merely peerless ; but Mr. Hole, the etcher pure and 
simple, is not, and it isa fact that in essaying to realise the 
scenery and the incident of Mr. Barrie’s book, the latter Mr. 
Hole, save for a single plate (‘The Heart of Thrums’) is not 
at his best. On the other hand, he has realised his author’s 
character with spirit and humour and a fair proportion of 
success. Hendry, for instance, is capital, and so are Tammas 
Haggard and Jimsy and Tnowhead; while Leeby is just the 
sort of girl you would expect Leeby to be. It is probable 
enough, indeed, that the types selected and portrayed by Mr. 
Hole, being thoroughly Scottish one and all, will enable the 
possessors of this large-paper of A Window in Thrums to 
get more out of the text thereof than ever they got before. 
That is one of the uses—perhaps it is the only one—of illustra- 
tions: they give something like vision to the purblind, they 
quicken the dull imagination to the point of working a little 
for itself. These of Mr. Hole will do all that, and do it better 
than most others. 

Even the general knows of Sir Roger de Coverley and Will 
Wimble and Will Honeycomb, though rather at second than 
first hand. In Mr. K. Deighton’s Selections from the Spectator 
(London : Macmillan), he may contemplate the originals with- 
out too much trouble, for the extracts are few and judicious, and 
the print islarge. There are a sufficient number of explanatory 
notes, with a brief life of Addison and a string of criticisms on 
his best known writings. A very famous descriptive phrase 
‘Familiar but not common, and elegant but not ostentatious,’ 
is here repeated. It is still the best and briefest description 
of Addison’s style. But that is simply saying that it is Dr. 
Johnson’s, with Dr. Johnson at his best 
We have also received the first and second parts of Arche- 


clogia Oxoniensis (London : Frowde), which contain several 


interesting articles ; a new edition, being the tenth thousand, 
of The Queen's English (?) up to Date (London : The Literary 
Revision and Translation Office), by Anglophil; anewedition, 
being the second, of Studies in a Mosque (London: Eden), by 
Stanley Lane-Poole; a new edition of David Copperfield 
‘London : Macmillan), with an introduction biographical and 
bibliographical by Charles Dickens the Younger ; Zhe Con- 
stitutional Year Book (London : Conservative Central Office), 
a handbook indispensable to Unionists ; and the first number 
of The Essayist and Friends Review. 
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MISCELLANEA 

Aberdeen Doctors. E. H. B. Rodger. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 

Catalogue of Music in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
J. A. F. Maitland. Cambridge: University Press. 7s. 6d- 

Collection of Tales in Irish. Williams and Norgate. 42s. 

Dictionary of Political Economy. Partiv. Edited by R. H. 
I. Palgrave. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

English Book-Plates. Egerton Castle. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

Fruit Farming in California. VD. Whiting. Griffith Farran. 
Is. 

History of English. A.C, Champneys Percival. 7s. 6d. 

Holbein’s Dance of Death. With an Introductory Note by 
Austin Dobson. Bell. 53s. 

The Book of Choice Ferns. Vol.ii. G. Schneider. Gill. 215, 

The Goal of the Human Race. R. F. Gran. Translated by 
J. G. Deimler and W. S. Tisdall. Simpkin. 

Tropical Agriculture. WH. A. A. Nicholls. Macmillan. 6s, 


ForeIGN 

Bruchstuecke des Evangeliums und der Apokalypse des Petrus. 
A. Harnack. Leipzig. Hinrich. 2m. 

Der Monismus als Band zwischen Religion und Wissenschaft. 
E. v. Haeckel. Bonn: Strauss. 1m.6o. 

Die deutsche Speculation seit Kant. A. Drews. Berlin: 
Maeter. 18m. 

Die Londoner Untergrundbahnen. UL.. Troske. Berlin: 
Springer. 1om. 

Les lamentations de Matheolus et le livre de Leesce de Jehan le 
Fevre, de Reison. Ed. A, H. van Hamel. Paris: 
Bouillon. tofr. 

Sie buesst. FE. Vely. Mannheim: Bensheimer. 3m. 


NOTICE 

Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Eprror, 115 Fleet Street, London. The Eprror cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAs, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription: —For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 10s. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nice of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE— 








Notes. The Christmas Babe. By Katharine 
More Dynaunite. I'ynan, 
Poetry and the Peerage. Correspondence ! 


An Academic Revolution. Rates of Interest, 

The Police and the Public. Egyptian Taxation, 

Trial by Jury. Attis. 

A Bid for Popularity. Dull Days. 

The Virtue of An Oath. Early Christianity. 

Modern Men: Jules Cheret. Inthe Name of the Prophets—F'udge ! 
Gowns to Wear. New Novels. 

The Old Sword and the New. Artificial Flies. 

A Hunt in the Sologne. The ‘ Lady Artist’ in Hungary. 


A New James the Second. Survivals. 
A Midsummer Morning. By H. D. Old and New. 
Lowry. Books of the Week. 








Foreign Books at Foreign Prices. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Fourth Edition is now ready. 

‘ These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. ‘There are few ballads in the English language more stirring 
than ‘‘ The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 
Scott.’— Spectator. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
‘Mr. Parker is one of the most distinctive writers of short stories.’ 
St. James's Gazette, 





METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 
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EN LISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
EN ASSOCIATION. | SLOAN & SON, 
£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN Five YEARS. | REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 


At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— 


after a stringent Z&’ree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER ~ Pad P ; 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EAsTER Roap, 


to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies mow Opened will rank for | 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS—£1,752,500. E D | N B U R G H. 


120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. Manager—W. Smiru, LL.D. A E 
RAR OLD WHISKY. 
44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
*THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 


HE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited. | Pus Mellow, Site. Price 18s. 6. per Gallon. Only wo be obtained from 
T | —_ THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


























CariTAL SUBSCRIBED . ° 7 ° ° ° ‘ . $2,000,000 0 0 fe 
PAID Up . . . . . ‘ . . . . 251,093 15 oO 9 AND II FREDERICK S REET, } EDINBURGH 
RESERVE Funp . . ° ° Py . ° e ° 223,000 0 0 + IRR rn ’ . 
UNCALLED CAPITAL ,. ° . ‘. ‘ - ° . 1,748,906 5 0 AND 79 QU EEN STREET ’ ) 
Board of Directors, 
Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.), 
ADOLF VON coon | aman André, Mendel & Co.). Antique and Decorative Furniture, 
Ecpert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai —_, Co.) R. Cc oO Ww I E, 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons 0.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Cras. H. Campse it, Secretary. Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Head Office—Princes STREET, Lonpon, ln Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commodes, 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows == Oriental Carpets and Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
oe w ed Three and Four Years, — i ee ee gee 
5 . or Five Years. 
en IRISH SOCIETY. 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. | @ag ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 5 : 
EDINBURGH. ‘ The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland. 
Contains a complete record of ali Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls, 
: se ee seca ay Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 
hotel Hnnouncements | Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 
- Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny. 
N.B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. London O fice for Engliah aed rag one ace 5 Hut, E.C. 
Wellington Hotel, a 
Mount EpxrRaimM. ‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level; O SCO C H IS K 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting LD T H W .¢ 


room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 

















tables; large dairy farm; supplies daily; laundry. oPYWeAN — 
r For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. . . Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM = , ; 
_ A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
OXFORD. Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


1 Ho el. Sole Pro lita 
M a _— A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


Economical first-class LEITH AND LONDON. 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND P ace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


PRESERVES 











Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 











TRADE MARK {| 


SAVES RUBBING. 


HANDSOME CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 


BONUS TO BE GIVEN DURING 1892 & 1893 TO USERS OF VENUS SOAP. 


Anyone desirous of possessing a “Venus” Clock or Watch ( warranted to keep correct time) can 
obtain one free of cost by sending to Messrs. Foseph Watson and Sons, Whitehall Soap Works, 
Leeds, their full name and Address and VENUS SOAP WRAPPERS, as follows :— 
For 120 Wrappers, Timepicce No. 1, 4-in. Dial, will be sent. 
For 200 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 2, 6-in. Dial, will be sent. 
For 350 Wrappers, Timepiece No. 3, 9-in. Dial, will be sent. 
For 400 Wrappers, a Gentleman's lagen, Watch will be sent. 
For 500 Wrappers, a Lady's - - t Keyless ) Watch will be sent. 
ll cl Ml cl, Ml Ml ln Mil Mana. antl. tl. Ml nl, 

THE STATUE, “YENUS DE MILO,” in the Galleries of the Louvre, Paris. 


For 25 Wrappers, a picture of this beautiful Statue will be sent to any addre=~ ~** J7} in. by I4in., t.1ounted. For 60 Wrappers, a 
similar picture, handsomely framed, will be sent. 
— oe ee ee SS 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea varrcie 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


oa MAPLE & CO® «at 


1,000 BEDROOM SUITES IRON AND BRASS 
TO SELECT FROM TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON Ww BEDSTEADS 


N APLE & Co.—1000 BEDROOM SUITESat from 2 10.000 BEDSTEADS, . \ APLE & CO., have seldom less than 10.000 BED- 
70s. to £300, forming a selection without parallel BRASS 4ND IRON 4 STEADS in stock, comprising some 600 various 
n the world, in every conceivable variety of style and IN STOCK, patterns, in sizes from eft. 6in. to sft. 6in. wide, ready for 


design, and every description of woods at prices ranging Prom 9, 94. to 150 Guineas immediate delivery—on the day of purchase if desired. 
from £3 tos. to £300, thus readily suiting every class of , — The disappointment and delay incident to choosing from 


residence. Every one about to furnish should visit the designs only, where but a limlted stock is kept, is thus 
Exhibition of Bedroom Furniture. avoided. 


CHILDREN'S BEDSTEADS 
SCHOOL BEDSTEADS 
BEDSTEADS FOR 
HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, &c. 























guvehy 























BEDROOM SUITES 
INEXPENSIVE 
ARTISTIC 
BEDROOM SUITES 











La oe 


A) 


\ APLE & CO. have numerous specialities in Cots 
1 and Children’s Bedsteads, as well as Bedsteads 
for Schools, Colleges, Asylums, Homes, and other Public 
Institutions, A New Illustrated Catalogue of the leading 
varieties, post free. 


HE DANBURY BEDROOM SUITE, in hazel- 

wood, consisting of a handsome wardrobe, with shaped _sstrated Cataloguep 
bevelled plate- -glass door and large drawer at bottom, Post Free. 
dressing chest with large shaped top bevelled glass affixed, 





also jewel drawers and brackets, washstand with marble Black & Brass Bedstead, with Patent Double-woven N APLE & CO., Tottenham Court Road, London, © 
top, high tiled back, cupboard beneath, and towel rods Wire Mattress, complete, The largest and most convenient furnishing 
at ends, threechairs, £11 15s. aft. 38/-; 3ft. Gin. 42/-; 4ft. 49/6; 4ft. Gin. 52/6, establishment in the world. 





po S$ Original Navy Cut. 


: ‘m 10s. Packets, and Poz., and 1 lb. Tins, 
oe h keep the Tobacco in pty cm And conditio nm, 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc. AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


The following extract from the ARezie7 of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.— rhe p cture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an ea p ty pipe, has touched the iearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and sig zns. - mself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I . ave been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Rez ew of Rev Is f ra scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker, Were 1 in London, 1 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributiens for it on my smoking acquaintances ; but, 


unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months I can how. 
ever, do a little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
“PLAYERS NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
REPRINTED FROM 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 
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FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. 
A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. LoEe eee teen. Cecil F moon 
C. S. PARNELL. THOMAS KEITH. ENRY LAB ERE. 
LEWIS MORRIS SARASATE. LORD. SALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE ‘BOWEN. 
A. C. SWINBURNE. we WOLSELEY. MR. SCHNADHORST. GEORGE LE 
C. H. SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE. WALT WHITMAN. HANS RICH TER. 
SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. MR. “iustice BAVeins. J. C. ete CHARLES GOUNOD. 
JAMES M‘NE!ILL  WHISTLER. SIR TREVELY CARAN D’ACHE. LEO XIlll. 
SIR F. LEIGHTON. os W. %. HARCOURT. GEORGE DU MAURIER. ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. SALVINI. M. DE BLOWITZ. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. HENRY IRVING. MARK TWAIN. 
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